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THE TEST OF USE 
brings forth the following opinions from teachers using PEARSON’S ESSENTIALS OF LATIN 


“We have used your Pearson’s Essentials of Latin for several years here in my own persona] classes. 
Ofthe many beginning Latin books that I have used in actual practice, I find it the most satisfactory.” 


“I find Pearson’s Essentials of Latin particularly clear and teachable. While giving a good founda- 
tion, it prepares admirably for Caesar, and keeps the student’s interest high.” 


“I am more and more pleased with Pearson’s Essentials of Latin. It is decidedly the best beginner's 
book that I have ever used.,”’ 
‘No other textbook that I have ever used—and I have had long experience—heas continued to give 


| such perfect satisfaction as Pearson’s Essentials of Latin. It supplies every need of First Year Latin 
| work.’ 


“We are using Pearson’s Essentials of Latin and consider it the very best beginner’s book we have 
ever used. It is clear, up-to-date, and thoroughly teachable. It seems to methat there can be noimprove- 
ment upon it unless it be the use of the Perception Cards*, a set of which I have ordered.”’ 


(*Young’'s Latin Perception Cards, to accompany Fearson’s Essentials of Latin. Per set of 506 cards, 22.00.) 











Can You Say as Much for the Beginner’s Latin Book You Are Now Using? 


AMERICAN Boor: COnMPwaAN DW 
_ New York ss Cincinnati | Chicago 

















MIECHANICS PROBLEMS 
BY FRANK B. SANBORN, Professor in Tufts College 
650 problems 118 illustrations 220 pages Cioth. $1.50 net 


A book that associates the theory of mechanics with actual conditions, 
Used as a textbook in many technical schools and colleges. 


Instructors and men in practice say: “The problems which it presents give the student a means of 
hitching the principles of mechanics to everyday problems which arise in practice’; ‘‘We have used the 
book in question very satisfactorily ’’; ‘“‘It seems to me that this is the best publication of problems in me- 
Chanics that I have ever seen.’’ 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. -432 Fourth Avenue, New York = 
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FS T h B E D RO C K of our Democracy’s salvation 1s better parents of better children. 
e HEALTH is a sine qua non. rery larg 


It depends very largely on 


1. Sanitary conditions in the schools. 


2. Practising pupils in maintaining them and in personal health habits. “Health 
habits educate more than health mazims’’ is the motto of Dr. Putnam’s 


/scxooi JANITORS, MOTHERS AND HEALTH 


IT SHOULD BE IN YOUR LIBRARY 





American Academy of Medicine Press, Easton, Pa. 210 pp, Cloth, $1.00 postpaid 
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The Adoption of 


‘The Silver-Burdett 


Arithmetics 


BY THE 


State of Indiana 


For Exclusive Basal Use 
For Five Years 


is convincing evidence of the 


superior merits of the books 
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These are: 
Omission of non-essentials 
Up-to-date, practical problems 
Thorough drill on fundamentals 
Logical development 


Let us tell you about these books. 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco | 








_ All-Spanish Method 


sy GUILLERMO HALL, apyuncr pro- 
FESSOR OF SPANISH IN THE UNIVERSITY OF 
TEXAS. 








A direct and natural method 


-S} Teaches Spanish in Spanish. 
| 2 Gives conversational command of | 
the language. 

_3 Enables the student to make his way 
| in any Spanish-speaking country, 
4 Thoroughly practical vocabulary of 
about 4000 every-day words. 

'5 More than 300 illustrations which | 
teach vocabulary. 

6 Numerous and varied exercises. 
'7 Constant drill on verb forms. 











| WE LEARNED ENGLISH BY THE ALL-ENGLISH METHOD: 
WHY NOT LEARN SPANISH BY THE ALL-SPANISH MFTHOD 
| —A LIVE LANGUAGE BY A LIVE METHOD ? 





First Book. Cloth, Illustrated. List price, $0.75 
Second Book. Cloth, liiustrated. List price, $1.00 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
YONKERS-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 
Chicago Atlanta Dallas Manila 
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A CONNECTING LINK 


between the teacher wanting 





a position and a position need- 


ing a teacher is the 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We place hundreds of teachers 


every year. 


Send for our form and manual. 


ALVIN F. PEASE 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


Telephone Haymarket 1203 
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MEMORIAL OF EMINENT YALE MEN’ 


This is the first great work of its kind thus far 
published in the United States. Harvard alone 
could rival Yale in the array of eminent gradu- 
ates. There were in 1910 about 26,000 graduates 
of whom more than 15,000 were living. No names 
are included who were alive in 1910. The time- 
honored biographical custom is to consider every 
one alive until he has been dead ten years, but in 
a work of this kind, to which no addition will be 
made for many a year, it was eminently fitting 
that the book be not closed until 1910. 

These volumes name seventy-nine men of large 
influence whose biographies are quite fully given, 
and a supplementary list of the same number 
whose careers are only slightly less significant. 

The important events in the history of the Uni- 
versity are the Charter of the Collegiate School of 
Connecticut, (1701); Collegiate School opened at 
Saybrook, 1702; first catalogue of graduates, 
1714; Collegiate School moved to New Haven, 
1716; named Yale College, 1718; College hall 
completed, 1718; first important religious awaken- 
ing, 1741; revised charter of Yale College, 1741; 
first professorship (Theology) established, 1755; 
Church of Christ in Yale College organized, 1757; 
first chapel completed, 1763; second professorship 
(Mathematics and Natural Philosophy)  estab- 
lished, 1770; instruction in Belles Letters begun, 

776; Yale Chapter, Phi Beta Kappa founded, 
1780; faculty first recognized as a vital part of the 
college government, 1795; first issue of a class 
record, 1797; beginning of the modern teaching 
of science by Professor Silliman, 1802; fogging 
abolished, 1804; first regular undergraduate pub- 
lication, Literary Cabinet, 1806; first catalogue 
published in pamphlet form, 1812; beginning of 
medical instruction, 1813; Missionary Society 
founded, 1818; Silliman’s American Journal of 
Science, founded, 1818; Calliope founded, 1819; 
Chi Delta Theta founded, 1821; Divinity School 
began teaching, 1822; Law School affiliated to the 
College, 1824; instruction in modern languages 
begun (optional) 1825; first gymnasium apparatus 
(out-door) purchased. In 1826; first college class 
to graduate as many as 100, 1826; first Society of 
the Alumni, 1827; “Bread and Butter Rebellion,” 
1828; “Comic Sections Rebellion,” 1830; Trum- 
bull collection of paintings acquired, 1831; the 
“Great Revival,” 1831; first senior society founded, 
1832; library increased to 10,000 volumes, 1835; 
Yale Literary Magazine established, 1836; 
“Bullyism” abolished, 1840; Yale Banner estab- 
lished, 1843; beginnings of Yale boating, 1843; 
* "Memorial of Eminent Yale Men.” A 


Riographical Stu 
Student Life and University Influence During the Righteentwana 
Nineteenth Centuries By Anson Phelps Stokes, 
ligton and Letters. Cloth: Portraits. 
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Yale University Prees. 


Volume I: Re- 
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Townsend prizes established, 1844; Graduate 
courses in philosophy and arts organized, 1846, 
School of Applied Chemistry started, 1847; degree 
of Bachelor of Philosophy first given 1852; School 
of Engineering started, 1852; first intercollegiate 
regatta, 1853; first intercollegiate baseball, 1865; 
Yale Courant established, 1865; first modern doi- 
mitory completed, 1870; Yale Record established, 
1872; first modern laboratory completed, 1873; 
Peabody Museum erected, 1876; Yale Daily News 
established, 1878; Y. M. C. A. established, 13831; 
total funds of the University first exceed two mil- 
lion dollars; Yale University authorized by. the 
Legislature, 1887; Yale Alumni Weekly estab- 
lished, 1891; first intercollegiate debate, 1892; 
Music School established, 1894; total funds of the 
college first reach four and a half million dollars; 
Forest School established, 1900; first Dramatic 
Association production, 1900; Greek made op- 
tional for admission to college, 1903; Yale Uni- 
versity Press established, 1908; total volumes in 
library more than 900,000, 1912; total funds of 
University exceed thirteen million dollars, 1912. 


We give some of the names that are most likely 
to interest present day students. Of the Divines, 


‘Jonathan Edwards, class of 1726; Samuel Hop- 


kins, 1741; David Brainard, 1743; 
Beecher, 1797; Moses Stuart, 1799; 
Bacon, 1820; Horace Bushnell, 1827. 


Of the authors, John Trumbull, 1767; Joel Bar- 
low, 1778; James Fenimore Cooper, 1806; James 
Gates Percival, 1815; Nathaniel Parker Willis, 
1827; Donald Grant Mitchell, 1841; Edmund 


Clarence Stedman, 1853; Edward Rowland Sill, 
1861. 


Lyman 
Leonard 


Of the educational leaders, Jonathan Dickinson, 
first president of Princeton, 1706; Samuel John- 
son, first president of Columbia College, 1714; 
Eleazar Wheelock, first president of Dartmouth 
College, 1733; ‘Timothy Dwight, president of 
Yale, 1769; Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, founder 
of Deaf Mute Instruction in America, 1805; 
Theodore Dwight Woolsey, president of Yale, 
1820; Frederick A. P. Barnard, president of Co- 
lumbia, 1828; Henry Barnard, first United States 
Commissioner of Education, 1830; Daniel Coit 
Gilman, first president John Hopkins University, 
1852; William Terrey, United States Commissioner 
of Education, 1858; William Rainey Harper, first 
president of University of Chicago, 1875. 

Eminent scholars, Ezra president of 
Yale, 1746; Noah Webster, lexicographer, 1778; 
Joseph Emerson Worcester, lexicographer, 1811; 
Noah Porter, president of Yale, 1831; James 
Hadley, 1842; James Hammond Trumbull, 1842; 
Daniel Garrison Brinton, 1858; William Graham 
Sumner, 1863. 


Stiles, 
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Eminent hdd stience, Jared Eliot, 1706 ; Ben- 
jamin Silliman, 1796; Elias Loomis, 1830, James 
Dwight Dana, 1833; Josiah Dwight Whitney, 
1839; William Chauvenet, 1840; Hubert Anson 
Newton, 1850; Samuel William Johnson, 1851; 
Josiah Willard Gibbs, 1858; Othniel Charles 
Marsh, 1860; Clarence King, 1862. 

Eminent inventors and artists, David bushnell, 
“Father of Submarine Warfare,” 1775; Eli-Whit- 
ney of Cotton Gin Fame, 1792; Samuel F. B. 
Morse, inventor of the electric telegraph, 1810; 
Eli Whitney Blake, inventor of the stone crusher, 
1816. 

Eminent statesmen, William Livingston, first 
governor of New Jersey, 1741; William Samuel 
Johnson, one of the framers of the Constitution of 
the United States and president of Columbia 

744; Peletiah Webster, 1746; Oliver Wolcott, 
signer of the Declaration of Independence, 1747; 

Manasseh Cutler, one of the authors of the Ordi- 
nance of 1781; Abraham Baldwin, one of the 
framers of the Constitution of the United States, 
and founder of the University of Georgia, 1772; 
Oliver Wolcott, secretary of the Treasury under 
Washington, 1778; John C. Calhoun, vice-presi- 
dent of the United States, 1804; John Middleton 
Clayton, Secretary of War, 1815; Samuel J. Til- 
den, Governor of New York, and prominent candi- 
date for the Presidency and was not seated because 
of the decision of a board of review, 1837. 

Eminent lawyers and jurists, William Smith, 
Chief Justice of Canada, 1745; Jeremiah Mason, 
leader of New England bar, 1788; Judah P. Ben- 
jamin, secretary of state of the Southern Confed- 
eracy, 1829; William M. Evarts, leader of Amert- 
can bar and Secretary of State; Morrison Remich 
Waite, Chief Justice of the United States, 1837. 

Eminent patriots and soldiers, Phineas Lyman, 
general in French and Indian War, 1738; David 
Wooster, general in Revolution, 1738; Nathan 
Hale, patriot spy of the Revolution, 1775; Cas- 
ius M. Clay, anti-slavery leader, 1832. 

In addition to these biographies of eminent 
Yalesians, many others are biographically con- 
sidered, but with less elaboration. Among these 
are Joseph Bellamy, Nathaniel Emmons, Theodore 
T. Munger, Elisha Mulford, John Pierpont, James 
A. Hillhouse, Roy Palmer, Sylvester Judd, Jedi- 
diah Morse, Father of American Geography, Jere- 
miah Day, president of Yale, John Hiram Lath- 
rop, chancellor of University of Wisconsin; Henry 
Durant, founder of Wellesley College; Martin 
Kellogg, president University of California; Wil- 
liam I. Poole, eminent librarian and founder and 
editor of Poole’s Index; Moses Coit Tyler;; Ed- 
ward Hitchcock, president of Amherst; Frederick 
L. Olmstead, American foremost landscape archi- 
tect; Henry L. Dawes, United States Senator; 
Benjamin Gratz Brown, governor of Missouri; 
and vice-presidential candidate with Horace 
Greeley. 

But the influence of Yale on all phases of in- 
dustrial, commercial, educational and civic life one 
must see the way the eminent and near-eminent 
Yalesians have played a vital part literally in every 
state inthe Union. Forty-eight graduates of Yale 
have been governors of nineteen different states. 
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‘Fifty-five have been United States senators from 
twenty-one states. One hundred and fifty have 
been presidents or chancellors in universities or 
colleges in thirty-eight states. There have been 
twenty Bishops from among ‘them, © thirtysfive 
chief justices and sixty-eight have been presidents 
of eminent national, literary and scientific societies 
irom the National Education Association down. 

Entirely apart from the personal element there 
is much material of surpassing interest regarding 
college life, and every phase of American history 
since early in the eighteenth century is treated in 
the part played by Yale’s eminent sons. 


MODERN TENDENCIES IN EDUCATION 


FDWIN C. BROOME 
Superintendent, East Orange, N. J. 
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No enterprise is making such rapid progress as 
public education. 

Whither are we going? Undoubtedly we are 
going away from some of the finest ideals of the 
old education, and towards others whose worth 
has not been fully established. One of these ideals 
was that of the pursuit of wisdom for its own sake. 
The fine enthusiasm of men like Gladstone, and 
Huxley, and Lowell, and Emerson, for the acqu- 
sition of knowledge, not for what it would make 
for them, but for what it would make of them, 1s 
seldom encountered to-day. The so-called pro- 
gressive teachers of to-day do not consciously 
hold that ideal before their students with a feeling 
of assurance that they are doing a commendable 
or an up-to-date thing. If they do speak of it, 
they are inclined to mention it as something of 
secondary importance, a sort of by-product of an 
enterprise of which something else is the main 
product—something which can be translated into a 
money value. The Bachelor of Arts degree no 
longer signifies that its possessor is well read in 
the classics, in the sciences, and the mental and 
moral philosophies, or that he is _ liberally 
trained or has the catholicity of taste 
and interest which should be the peculiar posses- 
sion of the college-bred. Do you find that an en- 
thusiasm for knowledge has been stimulated in 
teachers? If you think so, make an inquiry as 
to how they spend their leisure. What are their 
amusements? What do they read? 

An ideal of the old education which the new 
education is in danger of losing is that of freedom 
of individual initiative. The development of the 
large public school, with large and closely graded 
classes, has removed in a considerable measure 
both the necessity and the opportunity for initi- 
ative on the part of both pupil and teacher. The 
comparatively small schools of half a century ago 
especially the village and district schools, while 
lacking many of the advantages of the modern 
graded school, certainly afforded abundant oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of initiative. Every pupil 
had to stand on his own feet, or fall; he could not 
rely upon the momentum of a large class to carry 
him along. The teacher had to serve a large 
variety of needs, He was without supervision. 
He made his own course of study, made his own 
program and time schedule. He was teacher, 
course of study, truant officer, principal, superin- 
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tendent and janitor. Iu education, as in the 
growth of all other great enterprises, an in- 
creasingly elaborate system has become necessary 
with a corresponding loss of independence for 
those embraced by the system. In many cities, 
about the only chance for the child to develop in- 
itiative, and to take his natural gait, is to be com- 
mitted to a class for incorrigibles or mental de- 
fectives. How to preserve the initiative of the 
teachers is a still more difficult problem, especi- 
ally when the work of each teacher is measured 
by uniform state and city standards. We have 
made a fetish of uniformity. 

The initiative of the teacher is smothered by 
too much supervision. I have in mind a certain 
city where every primary teacher is visited weekly 
by a supervisor of art, a supervisor of manual 
training, a supervisor of writing, a supervisor of 
physical training, a supervisor of music, and a su- 
pervisor of primary methods, in addition to fre- 
quent visits by the principal and the superintend- 
ent. If it were not regarded necessary to bring 
the work of every teacher in every subject up to 
a uniform standard, much of that supervision 


could be eliminated, resulting in an increase in 


initiative on the part of the teacher, and a saving 
to the taxpayer. 

An ideal which we seem to be losing in the 
modern school system is that of resourcefulness. 
In the days of the old education, school organiza- 
éion was of necessity simple. Text-books were 
few. Apparatus was limited. Both teachers and 
pupils were compelled to supply from their own 
resources much of the material now lavishly sup- 
plied by free text-books, and to tax their own in- 
ventiveness by making apparatus which is now 
supplied by the city as great cost. ‘‘Necessity is 
the mother of invention.” To-day pupils don’t 
know what necessity means. Some of the great- 
est men of our country have owed their power to 
the necessity of exhausting the resources of 
limited material. 

Let us dwell upon some of the hopeful tenden- 
cies in modern education. One characteristic of 
American schools which more than any other 
causes foreign visitors to marvel is the orderli- 
ness with which the thousands of children in the 
schools of our great cities are handled. Revolts 
against authority are remarkably few. Friction 
is reduced to its lowest terms. This result, I am 
confident, would never have been possible had 
the harsh and violent methods of discipline of 
fiity years ago continued. I am not arguing 
against the occasional and judicious appeal to the 
cuticle as a last resort. I sincerely trust, how- 
ever, that the promiscuous and merciless beatings 
of the old school will never be restored. 
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I rejoice when T consider how few instances of 
immorality occur among our great aggregations 
of boys and girls. So rare are such cases that 
when one does occur, or is suspected, it is re- 
garded of such unusual importance that it is 
treated as headline matter by the newspapers. 
Surely the public schools are gaining headway in 
their influence upon the personal conduct of their 
pupils. 

Of late years there has been great improvement 
in the physical conditions of the schools, Comfort- 
able and hygienic seatings, well lighted and venti- 
lated rooms, improved and wholesome sanitaries 
which are conducive to personal cleanliness oi 
body and mind, physical examinations, exercise 
and other provisions for the promotion of the 
bodily health of the children, cheerful classrooms 
and beautiful grounds,—all these make the mod- 
ern public school the most effective agent of civi- 
lization for promoting efficiency and happiness. 

An awakened civie pride in the public school is 
a cause of rejoicing to-day. This influence has 
loosened the grip of the politician, and in most 
communities has caused the exploitation of the 
public schoel to cease. 

If | were asked what is the most important ad- 
vance of the new over the old education, I believe 
I should reply, “The broadening of the concep- 
tion and extension of the scope of public educa- 
tion and the consequent increase in the usefulness 
of the public school to the community.” Abso- 
lutely free education for everybody, regardless of 
pocketbook, creed, or family station, from the 
kindergarten through the university, is indigenous 
to American soil. Although we have imported 
many of our advanced educational practices from 
Prussia, Scotland and Sweden, the ideal of the 
complete democracy of education has _ been 
achieved only in the atmosphere of American 
freedom. The democracy of education is the 
logical outcome of the theory upon which this 
nation was established—that all men are created 
free and equal—and thus far this is our unique 
contribution to the history of education. Even 
in America the complete realization of this ideal 
has come slowly. Notwithstanding the white 
heat of patriotism during the early years of inde- 
pendence, America is more democratic to-day 
than at any time since the Battle of Lexington. 
Moreover, by the anomalous ordering of things 
whereby educational progress follows, rather than 
precedes, political progress, universal free educa- 
tion, from slate to cap and gown, has developed 
in less than two getterations. The democracy of 


. education, therefore, the fairest flower of freedom. 


is the peculiar possession of the new education. 


—dAddress. 
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In higher education the most pressing need is to bring the opportunities of a good 


college education within the reach of all the people of the state.— W. S. Dearmont, Presi- 
dent State Normal School, Cape Girardeau, Missouri. 
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QUAKER IDEALS IN EDUCATION 


[Abstract of address by President Isaac Sharpless, 
LL. D. of Havorford College, Haverford, Pennsylvania, 
at the Sesquicentennial oif Brown University.] 


There are certain features of early Quakerism, 
which it might not be amiss to instill into our col- 
lege system today. They early opposed dueis, 
lotteries, slavery and war. If the colleges are 
educating the leaders of thought and method, 
might they not find it profitable to approach the 
new schemes of reform in the manner of the 
Quakers’ quiet assemblies, with mind and heart 
open to suggestions from the upper as well as 
the lower sources. 

Then these early Friends were preachers oi 
literal truthfulness. Who will deny that our sys- 
tem of higher education needs something of this 
tonic. Even the nomenclature is corrupted. 
“University,” of ancient and honorable history 
may now be held by the meanest and most dis- 
honest private adventure school. Catalogues of 
little colleges claim “Our reputation for educa- 
tional efficiency is world wide.” 

Then the early Friends had a strong testimony 
to democracy, that condition where ‘every youth 
has equal opportunity to develop the best that is 
in him. It may have been a weakness of our 
school system of all grades that the really first- 
rate, strong youth has been neglected on the sup- 
position that he could take care of himself, for- 
getting that though he may not need stimulation, 
he may need direction ; though not constant coach- 
ing yet perhaps wise incentive to make the best 
of a great opportunity. 

The bases of real collegiate success must lie, 
in the field of thought, in spiritual and intellectual 
liberty, and in the field of morals in honesty, sin- 


cerity and simplicity both of the in- 
dividual and the _ institution. The group 
which can. bring these about whatever 


its name, is true to the best ideals of higher edu- 
cation, and the group which in the past has most 
effectively preached and practiced them de- 
serves well at our hands. 

Yet the early Quakers were not greatly con- 
cerned for education. While not discarding 
either the Church or the Book, they denied the 
absolute necessity of any external authority. The 
incentive which led to the foundation of Harvard, 
Yale and Princeton and to a lesser extent some 
of the other Colonial Colleges was the education 
of the ministry. As the Quaker ministry did not 
need a theological education and as they had 
thrown away the definite distinction between miu- 
isters and laymen, refusing to admit priestly of- 
fices in their ministers as a class, there seemed no 
vital need for Quaker Colleges and there were 
none till 1833. 


The Friends had a large place in the political 
and social life of the Colony of Rhode Island, 
For a century they were continuously in high of- 
fice and during this time they held the Governor- 
ship for thirty-six terms. It is mot strange, there- 
fore, that when Brown Universt#y was founded 
the Friends were accorded a place on its govern- 
ing board. The Revolutionary war practically 
ended Quaker influence in politics. 
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TWO WISE PARENTS AND A GREAT COUNTRY 


A. E, WINSHIP 


[In Farm and Fireside) 


There are four men of large wealth, with large 
families, and great influence, in the intermountain 
region whose success appeals to me because it ts 
so easily traceable to a wise father, a devoted 
mother, and America’s great opportunities. 

Forty-six years ago John Austin and his wife, 
Emma, and their four sons were as hopelessly lost 
in the underpaid workaday world in an over- 
crowded mill city of England as any of the tens of 
thousands of other families. 

John Austin was hale and hearty, a vigorous 
man in the prime of life, honest to the end of the 
mit, but his wages were so slight that the future 
was very dark, as he thought of those boys who 
must grow up into the same hopeless life he was 
living. The goodwife Emma felt it all as heavily 
as did John. Must those boys of theirs live and 
die sweltering in the mill city? Not if there was 
a God in Israel, for she was very religious. 

She had neighbors with some advantages over 
her. Among them were two elderly maiden sis- 


. ters who had a religious paper which told of a 


New World where there was land that could be 
had for the taking. It was an advertisement, to 
be sure, and the facts were overstated, doubtless, 
but to Emma Austin it was a veritable Gospel. 
She read and re-read and prayed as she read “One 
hundred and sixty acres for John and the boys.’ 

True, it was a long way off and it cost money 
to get there, and John and Emma had no money, 
and their wages made no provision for saving. 
Emma was an intense woman, very intense, her 
prayers were intense, and she talked with her 
maiden sisters who were not much better off than 
she, but they had no concern for their future, for 
there were no children of theirs to grow up into 
the ceaseless toil and hopeless life of an English 
mill city. 

Penniless Emma had no more idea of haying 
those boys grow up in the life into which she had 
given them birth than as though she had an ade- 
quate bank account. It was in the winter of 1868 
that she saw an advertisement of the sailing of a 
vessel to New York with the price specified for 
tickets to the land where there could be found 160 
acres of land for the taking. 

She told John and her neighbors about it. 

The sailing was several weeks ahead. John 
told her that it was foolish, for they could scarcely 
raise money enough to get to Liverpool, to say 
nothing of the passage money. But Emma said 
it was fun to think about it and talk about it. 

Just then, in the spring of 1686, those maiden 
sisters, from an unheard-of relative, received a 
share in an estate, and in came cash, and it was 
more than enough for the passage money of 
Emma Austin and her family into the heart of the 
land where there were 160 acres of land be 
given away. 

John hesitated, but not Emma, and in midsum- 
mer of 1868 John Austin and his family were in 
a lovely vallev in the heart of the Rockies. 

Once established and the market-gardering 
scheme on its feet, John divided the 160 2cres in 
halves, kept eighty acfes and gave ‘each of the 
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beys twenty acres. They all worked the whole 
of it, but kept the expenses and income from each 
lot distinct. They were members one of the 
other and each distinct from the other. 

I know Mark Austin well; he is one of the emi- 
nently prosperous men in Idaho. He furnishes 
sugar beets for eight of the large factories along 
a line of 400 miles of railway, raising many of the 
beets and contracting for the rest. He is a prince 
among the business men of Idaho. 

The other three boys, Thomas, William and 
John, are cattle kings in Colorado, Wyoming and 
Utah, each is at the head of a live-stock company, 
two in the sheep business—one had 50,000 head 
when I saw him in 1913, One is president of the 
Wool Growers’ Association of the intermountain 
region. 
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The business interests of those four mighty men 
are interlinked, though financially distinct. They 
run their vast business schemes as they did their 
twenty acres each, when they ran the eighty acres 
as though it were one market garden, but they 
knew the profit of each twenty acres, and divided 
it. They still keep those eighty acres together 
and apart. Each of those four men has a family, 
and each has done by his sons what the father did 
for him. 

John and Emma Austin, sweltering in an Eng- 
lish mill town and Mark, Thomas, William, and 
John with dominion over a good part of the earth 
in four great mountain states is a comparative 
study in economics and sociology. that sends a 
thrill through any heart. 





THE SCHOOLS OF SAN FRANCISCO’ 


[A report made by the School Survey Class of the California Branch of ‘the Association of 


Collegiate 


Alumnae, 1914.] 


Some topics exhaustively treated in the Report: 
“Significant Facts About San Francisco” ; “Where 
the School Money Comes From”; “Where the 
School Money Goes”; “Six Years in San Fran- 
cisco’s Schools”; “San Francisco’s Rank Among 
195 Cities Over 30,000”; “San Francisco's Rank 
Among Eighteen California School Systems’ ; 
“Summary of Conditions Found in Twenty 
Schools”; “What Does San Francisco Know 
About Her Schools?’ “Some Good Things About 
Our Schools”; “Where San Francisco Lags be- 
hind.” 

San Francisco is the richest city, per capita, of 
the eleven principal cities of the nation. She has 
the lowest taxes except for Los Angeles and 
Washington, D. C., of any city over 300,000. 

Government costs are high, especially for police 
and fire protection. School costs, however, are 
low, in spite of extremely high salaries paid to 
grade teachers. 

Since 1908, the city tax rate for all purposes 
has jumped 55.4%, and the levy for general city 
expenses, excluding schools, has increased 74.8%. 
The school tax has not increased one penny in all 
that time. 

Census reports, since 1908, show that San Fran- 
cisco ranks with such Southern cities as Charles- 
ton and Savannah at the bottom of the list of all 
cities over 30,000 population in the proportion of 
total city expenditure given to schools. 

Among the eighteen largest school systems in 
California, San Francisco stands fifth from the 
bottom in her per capita costs for elementary 
schools and at the bottom of the list in high school 
costs. 

School conditions reflect the results of this in- 
sufficient school expenditure: Classes are seri- 
ously overcrowded. 3,000 children still recite in 
“earthquake shacks,” overflow classes are to be 
found in cellars and yards, and equipment is scanty 
and obsolete. 

Progressive features adopted in other cities are 


_ 


*For copies of the report, address School Burvey Class, 2527 Fill- 
more Street, San Francisco, Cal. Price, 20 cents. . 


unknown in San Francisco, or scarcely begun, such 
as,—kindergartens, vacation schools, school gar- 
dens, open-air schools, school lunches, physical 
training, special, classes for defectives, trade 
schools, vocational guidance, continuation schools, 
social use of schoolhouse, etc. 

Commercially she stands high, and her per- 
centage of mortgage indebtedness on real estate 
is the lowest in the roll of cities. 

She is one of the great cosmopolitan cities of 
the country—oniy ten of the forty-five cities be- 
tween 100,000 and 600,000 having a smaller pro- 
portion of native born of native parents. 

San Francisco is a single man’s city—no city in 
the country except Newport, R. 1., having so small 
a proportion of married men. This means, a float- 
ing population, composed of men held by the ties 
of business and not by the ties of home. 

As a result there are comparatively few, children 
in the population—only Portland, Ore., having so 
small a percentage of children under fifteen years 
of age. This makes. the schools. very easy, to 
maintain, but, on the other hand, imposes the 
moral obligation of proyiding additional and ex- 
ceptional educational advantages for the few chil- 
dren that there are. 

That this obiigation has not been fulfilled may 
be seen by the fact that in spite of extremely high 
salaries paid to grade teachers, San Francisco 
stands fifth from the bottom among the eighteen 
cities over 300,000 in her per capita cost for 
schools. 

Other government costs, however, are high; for 
police and fire protection ‘the highest of any city 
over 300,000 population. 

All of the above facts warrant the assertion that 
San Francisco has been busy developing herself 
commercially and industrially, but that while she 
has been increasing her wealth and her resources, 
she has been neglecting her schools. 

One matter which should be noted is the ex- 
tremely insignificant amount which was spent last 
year upon stationery and teaching supplies, such 
as maps, globes, charts, and other illustrative ma- 
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terial. While 80.3c. out of every dollar goes for 
teachers’ salaries, only 1.4c. is spent for teaching 
supplies. Even the best workman must have tools 
to. work with, and San Francisco teachers are be- 
ing handicapped daily by totally inadequate 
equipment. How much seven other cities next in 
3ize to. San Francisco spend for supplies may be 
seen by the following table based upon the Bureau 
of Education report for 1912:— 

Pittsburgh, $2.65; Los Angeles, $2.44; Newark, 
$1.65; Minneapolis, $1.44; Milwaukee, $1.32; 
Baltimore, $1.10; Detroit, $.77; SAN FRAN- 
CISCO, $.31. 

If San Francisco had spent the same amount 
per capita for supplies last year, as did Los An- 
geles during the year before, San Francisco's fig- 
ure would have been $104,515.20 instead of $26,- 
113.97! One has only to visit the schools and see 
such conditions to become convinced that a radi- 
cal change is needed in our conception of what 
constitutes an adequate and réasonable standard 
of teaching equipment. 


SUMMARY OF SIX YEARS IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


Increase in. city population. ......:....ccsecccsccece 274% 
Increase in assessment roll..............s.eeeeees 45.2% 
Increase in tctal school enrollment..............- 11.9% 
Increase in total school attendance..............- 26.2% 
Increase in high school attendance............... 46.8% 
Increase in elementary school attendance......... 24.7% 
Increase in number of teachers..................25,.8% 
Increase in teachers’ salary roll...............4+- 27.4% 
Increase in maintenance cost of schools.......... 24.0% 
Increase in school budget. ...... 0.6.2 .0000 ese e ees 24.5% 
Increase in city budget (excluding bond interest 

and sinking! fad)... coi... ci ee cece 30.3% 
Increase in city tax rate (all purposes).......... 55.4% 
Increase in “general fund” levy...............+--748% 
Average school levy for six years..........--.++. 20.2c 
Pienet -caloal Jey iis i161. <5) xa a pans 90 09,008: 090,0088> 20.8¢ 


The last six items in this summary should chal- 


lenge the attention of everyone. They show very 


plainly that schools have been sacrificed year ai- 
ter year to other city departments. 

If San Francisco is ever to become a city of homes 
instead of a city of transients, if ever she is to cease tc 
be the business center alone, while surrounding towns 
draw away her residents, if ever the city is to be blessed 
with little children who are brought to her gates be- 
cause she has much to offer, it will not be because of 
her boulevards, or her fire department, or her police 
protection, or even her International Exposition, but 
because of the excellence and the proved value of her 
public schools! 


Among 195 cities of over 30,000 population 
which are listed in the United States Census Re- 
port on the Financial Statistics of Cities for 1912, 
there are only five which spend a smaller propor- 
tion for schools than San Francisco. 

A comparison of the per capita cost of school- 
ing based upon average daily attendance and the 
tax rate for school purposes, for the eighteen 
largest school systems of California, for the year 
ending June 30, 1913. 

In the entire list of per capita costs for ele- 
mentary schools, San Francisco stands fifth from 
the bottom with $43.18. Such cities as Pasadena 
$84.71, Los Angeles $66.52, Sacramento $64.44, 
Berkeley $56.71, and Alameda $54.36, show some- 
thing of the willingness of the cities of our State 
to spend money for education. When it comes 
to high school per capita costs, we find San Fran- 
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cisco at the very bottom of the list. Los Angeles 
leads with $149.19, Pasadena is next with $147, 
Riverside with $122.60, Redlands $114.99, Oak. 
land with $88.38, Berkeley with $79.33, and 
finally San Francisco with $71.92, 

A tax rate comparison is even less flattering, 
The average tax rate for elementary schools 
among all the cities is 52.5c. San Francisco's 
rate is 17c! The next lowest rate in the scale is 
more than doubie—37c in San Jose. The highest 
rate is that of Pomona—84.5c. Los Angeles 
rate is 65.5c. For high school support, the aver- 
age rate is 39.9c., while San Francisco’s figure is 
only 4.7c.!| Southern California cities are again 
in the lead, with such tremendous rates as $1.02 
for Santa Ana, 84c, for Pomona, 72c. for Long 
Beach, 4lc. for Pasadena, 30c. for Los Angeles, 
but even nearer cities have rates from three to five 
times as large as San Francisco. Such commun- 
ities are Berkeley with 24c., Alameda with 20c., 
San Diego with 19¢., Stocktom with 15.5c., and 
Oakland with 12.5c. 

Outside .of paying good salaries, San Francisco 
has simply no conception of what it means to 
spend money upon education. She has been gov- 
erned year after year by the invidious policy that 
“because other cities run to excesses, there is no 
reason why we should.” She has closed eyes, ears 
and understanding to educational progress in 
other communities, and has continued year after 
year the ancient and outgrown method of teach- 
ing in herds and reciting in chorus. This policy 
has not only been in force since the fire, but long 
before—in 1904-5, the school tax was just 6c.! 

If results justified so penurious a policy, there 
might be reason for its continuance, and for our 
rightful sorrow over the “excesses” of other 
cities and towns the nation over. But, actually, 
what do we find? A growing and widespread dis- 
Satisfaction with the products of school training, 
an appalling overcrowding of the lower grades, 
and an equally appalling dropping out of children 
in the upper grades. No matter how cheap the 
per capita cost may appear, actually it is expensive 
to the community to have its school system loaded 
with pupils who are repeating grades once, twice, 
and even three times, and to have society flooded 
with children who have completed only half the 
school course. 

“Comparisons are odious,” especially to the in- 
dividual or the city who appears in an unfavorable 
light. The School Survey Class does not believe 
that San Franciscans can look with any degree of 
equanimity upon this “deadly parallel.” 

While San Francisco has 16.3 per cent. fewer 
children in average daily attendance than Los 
Angeles, she is spending actually only 49.6 per 
cent. as much money for schools. 

A city is known by the schools it keeps, and no- 
body can ignore the fact that Los Angeles owes 
no small measure of her astonishing growth, her 
rapidly increasing wealth and commercial stand- 
ing, her desirabie American population, to the 
acknowledged high efficiency of her public school 
system, and efficiency acknowledged by all stu- 
dents of education, as well as by the countless men 
and women who have been attracted there be- 
cause of the obvious benefits to be secured for 
their children. 
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RHODE ISLAND INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION 


A FEW BRIEF GLIMPSES 

lf there are any committees who are aiming for 
information how best to carry on a Teachers’ In- 
stitute or to prepare an attractive intellectual 
menu of special interest and profit they will do 
well to study that which the Riode Island Institute 
supplied to its patrons at its recent meeting. 

For variety, sprightliness and for that happ; 
combination of the humorous, the stimulating and 
the satisfying, educationally and pedagogically, 
the gathering of the teachers in Providence on 
October 29, 30, and 31 would be hard to surpass. 
To begin with the outpouring of teachers filling 
the huge Infantry Hall to repletion would astonish 
a stranger and led one of the speakers in his 
awakened surprise to remark that he didn’t realize 
there were so many people in the State! 

Rhode Island may be small in area and in popula- 
tion but it is by no means small or weak in its 
energy, activity or mental alertness. The body 
politic of the schoolmaster corps of Providence, 
for instance,—and Providence honorably repre- 
sents in a spirit of emulation the other large cities 
and towns of the State—may well challenge com- 
parison with any city of its size for keenness, 
earnestness, initiative and for the intelligent con- 
duct of its schools. 

From Superintendent Winslow, himself risen 
from the ranks, down to the newest appointee in 
the force one will see nothing but loyalty to high 
ideals and a devotion to duty that are evident to 
the most casual visitor to the schools. 

It is not surprising that Providence, the me- 
tropolis of the State, with its high schools repre- 
senting practically every phase of secondary edu- 
cation and its steadily and rapidly increasing 
number of grammar schools in well constructed 
buildings should in reality set the pace for gen- 
eral instruction and should offer a natural center 
for the meeting of teachers en masse. 

At any rate the first thought, as one encounters 
teachers at every corner and swarming like bees 
at the place of meeting, is that an army had en- 
camped there preparatory to besieging the city— 
especially so since wars and rumors of war have 
filled the air for weeks past. 

Say what one will the element of humor is an il- 
luminating force in educational discourses and 
a welcome innovation however serious nominally 
the topic to be presented. 

But of course this must not be dragged in by the 
heels or the contrast is so violent as to awaken 
impatience if not disgust. 

Singular as it may seem, scarcely a speaker but 
appeared to have been born with a sense of humor 
—a gift not to be ignored or overlooked. There 
was, too, the widest variety of topics so that 
any teacher ought to have felt that he or she was 
amply repaid for the effort in attending. Some 
conventions seem to ignore the needs of the 
humble hard-working teachers whose daily tasks 
are as important to the symmetry of instruction 
as those in the higher ranks. 

The program at the Rhode Island Institute 
seemed with wonderful elasticity to touch every- 


thing, and to “touch nothing it did not adorn.” It 
was remarkably successful in meeting every need. 

Without going into a detailed report which is 
not the object of this paper, we may be permitted 
to point out a few seemingly original or rather 
novel features of the occassion. One of course 
always gets from Superintendent West | of 
Rochester, N. Y., a somewhat classical treatment 
of any subject he essays to offer. He is thought- 
ful, sincere and always helpful. His lecture on 
“Moral Education” was a confirmation of | this 
Statement. 

Dr, Judd of the University of Chicago on “The 


Cultivation of Initiative in Students” was ex- 
ceedingly thoughtful and stimulating holding 


closely the attention of his large audience. In 
Mr. J. Puffer Adams of the Beacon Vocation Bu- 
reau, On “The Boy and His Gang” a new vein 
seemed to have been struck, and a new type of 
speaker discovered. Rarely does one see an audi- 
ence of conservative people, such as teachers and 
their friends supply, so convulsed with laughter 
from beginning to end of a discourse as this of 
which Mr. Adams’ talk was the moving impulse. 
The quaint suggestion of the speaker, many of 
them of the most profitable and awakening charac- 
ter, were supplemented by expressive gestures 
which seemed to bubble forth in a self-revealing 
but unexpected way. 

Miss Bertha McConkey assistant superintendent 
of Springfield, Mass., in her well-known talk on 
“The Human Touch in Teaching” found it easy as 
in other instances to manipulate her audience by 
showing also the human touch in speaking. Dr. 
Jay W. Hudson of the University of Missouri, who 
is enjoying his sabbatic year, spoke delightfully, 
practically and was listened to with the keenest 
interest by the vast audience on Thursday even- 
ing. His subject was “America’s Message to 
Europe” and while keeping on the line of 
neutrality awakened intense sympathy and com- 
manded the closest attention. He has a clear, 
ringing voice, speaks without notes and is a master 
of his subject. 

The Brown University Male Quartet with its 
sweet singing most generously contributed, added 
much to the pleasure of the evening. The His- 
torical Pageant—“The Settlement of Rhode Is- 
land” prepared by Miss Ellen Le Garde, director 
of Physical Training, Providence, proved a crown- 
ing effort of a program replete with variety and 
sustained interest. The audience witnessed with 
intense delight dances by the Providence school 
children, representing English, Irish, Swedish and 
Italian nationalities. It was a grand finale to the 
occasion, 

One certainly ought not to overlook the address 
of Dr. John H. Finley commissioner of — Public 
Schools of the State of New York. 

Dr. Finley is almost in a class by himself and is 
known the country over for his fine scholarship, 
rare practical experience and his knowledge of the 
whole educational field and literature. 

Dr. Finley gave éclat to’ a program rich in 
many lines. W. P. A. 








458. 
APPLESAN CLUB DEMONSTRATION WORK 


0-H. BENSON 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 


During the past season several clubs have been 
organized and supervised by state leaders in 
charge of club work and county agricultural 
agents. It will be interesting to get a glimpse of 
the possibilities of one of these organizations, 
both as to how the work affects the individual 
club member and as it is bound to affect the en- 
tire community of people interested in apple cul- 
ture. 

The objects of the Apple Club are to furnish 
practical demonstrations for the community in 
apple culture, grading, crating, saving of surplus, 
and the preparation and serving of the apple for 
home use; to offer leadership and proper direc- 
tion for the boys and girls during their vacation 
periods; to give vocational guidance as well as 
training in the business of orcharding; to dem- 
onstrate how the work connected with apple cul- 
ture can be relieved of much of its drudgery by 
injecting the head and heart interests, through 
exhibits, demonstrations, play contests, and 
through a systematic study of the orchard prob- 
lems. 

The enrollment in Apple Club work should be 
secured if possible through the public schools, in 
groups of not less than five members. 

It is important to so organize the Apple Club 
thatit‘can meet at regular intervals during the year 
and thus form a social centre as well as nucleus 
of co-operative growing, marketing, and study of 
farm interests. A local leader should be selected 
to have charge of each particular club, one who 
will because of interest in the child as well as club 
project, exercise considerable influence over the 
club work, both as to bi-monthly meetings and 
work upon their club plats. 

The age requirements are ten to eighteen 
years inclusive. The basis of work should be the 
care and management of ten apple trees all in one 
body, also picking, grading, crating and market 
ing of fruit, canning, labeling, and marketing of 
windfall apples, exhibiting and demonstrating in 
all kinds of apple interests at district, county, and 
state fairs or regular apple club festivals as or- 
ganized by local leaders. 

The general requirements, are: Members must 
follow instructions, attend all meetings of club 
unless hindered in so doing by good reasons; 
attend to not less than ten apple trees six or more 
years old, all. trees to be in the same body and 
orchard, and all in one row if possible. 

One of the most important divisions of the 
Boys’ and Girls’ Club work is the plan to furnish 
a system of follow-up instructions covering the 
pruning, spraying, thinning, cultivation, packing, 
grading, crating, marketing, canning of windfall 
apples, preparation of canned apples, and their 
service upon the table. These instructions should 
not be prepared and sent out in bulk at one time 
but should be divided into three or four divisions, 
and the instructions sent to direct the club mem- 
bers at the proper time. Personal visits by the 
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local leaders to the club. plats to give: specific in- 
struction and-words of-encouragement is impor- 
tant. 

The follow-up instruction should include 
methods of keeping records and this contemplates 
the furnishing of a set of instructions on keeping 
records early in the spring and another copy in 
the fall, for the purpose of transmitting the annual 
report to the state and national offices. 

Efficient leadership in club projects 
plates careful organization for this follow-up in- 
struction and personal visits by self or some 
selected local leader, for it is through this that 
success will come. During the entire season pub- 
lic demonstrations under the auspices of the Ap- 
ple Club can be conducted for the benefit of the 
whole community, for the purpose of demonstra- 
ting the best methods of spraying and pruning the 
apple orchard, packing, grading, and crating the 
apples, canning of windfall apples to best advan- 
tage, how to make an apple cider press, how to 
treat for insects and special diseases. 

One of the most important community gather- 
ings under the auspices of the Apple Club should 
be the Fall Apple Club Fair and Festival. At this 
event the arrangements and setting of the 
grounds, buildings, exhibits, tables, etc., must be 
in harmony with the apple interests. The object 
is to demonstrate to the community the impor- 
tance and the magnitude of the apple orchard in- 
terest and its proper culture and management. 

There should be exhibits of apples of all kinds, 


contem- 


plate, crate and barrel, showing the various 
grades; of all kinds of apple machinery, and de- 


vices used for the handling of apples, either fresh 
or cooked; of dishes and food products prepared 
from the apple, canning equipment, jars, cans, 
labels, and other equipment used in connection 
with the work. 

Lectures on apple interests by some of the ex- 
tension professors of the College of Agriculture, 
or successful orchard men of the community 
should be offered at this event. 

There should be special arrangements for 
demonstrations by domestic science leaders and 
teachers in the use of the apple in the 
proper methods of preparing and serving. 

Suggestions for the proper correlation of the 
Apple Club interests with the schoolroom in lan- 
guage, arithmetic, geography, physiology, word 
study and agricultural education can be secured 
by writing to the College of Agriculture of your 
state or the United States Department or Agri- 
culture. 

Tt is far better to develop well one club on this 
broad basis than to have a dozen clubs which are 
only half developed during the season. 

o-0-@-e- o-e-—____- ——__ 
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M. R. K., Vermont: I consider the Journal of 
Education one of my greatest aids. 


J. C. R., Oregon: Teachers and all interested in 
the advancement of education do not know what 
they are missing, till the Journal of Education is 
read for a while and then discontinued. 
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THE WILMINGTON PLAN OF TEACHING CIVICS 


Wilmington, Delaware, furnishes a very prom- 
ising illustration of democracy in the making, in 
the course in applied civics in the Wilmington 
High School, During the past four years, upon 
the initiative and under the intelligent direction 
of Miss Elizabeth Carlisle, the instructor in charge, 
the course has developed into one of the most 
practical nature, and it is at present attracting 
widespread attention throughout the country. 

In addition to the necessary technical text-book 
instruction, Miss Carlisle has carefully planned 
the articulation of every bit of theoretic knowl- 
edge with the life of the students in their relation 
to society as it exists in Wilmington, in Delaware 
and in the country at-large. In other words, 
civics has been humanized upon a comprehensive 
plan. The most valuable instruction of the 
course is given outside of the four walls of the 
school, and consists in personal contact with the 
men who are running the government and in 
learning their functions, and immediate problems. 

The work has attracted the most generous co- 
operation of government officials, from citizens 
and patrons, and we do not wonder that it is one 
of the most popular, as it certainly is without 
doubt the most valuable in the high school course. 

The young men and women visit the City Coun- 
cil, the Municipal and New Castle County courts, 
the third United States District Federal court, 
the workhouse, reformatories, the city filtration 
plant, the Congress and various Federal activities 
in Washington; they become acquainted with the 
executives of the city, state and nation; they at- 
tend meetings of a civic nature, and lend their in- 
terest and support to current progressive move- 
ments; they do in committees, some interesting 
civic research—for instance, the class of 1914 an- 
swered in fifteen groups upon as many topics, 
“What Has Wilmington. to Offer?’; they have a 
Civics Club which meets after school hours 
and conducts debates, holds mock sessions of the 
council or court, has its own individual lecture 
course which attracts some of the most public 
spirited citizens of the community, and twice each 
vear gives a reception to some distinguished 
Delawarean. 

The course covers five months intensive work. 
The Washington trip which has been taken bv four 
classes, is unique in that it was made possible 
through the interest of Edgar M. Hoopes, Esa.. 
a friend of education, and the generosity and 
patriotism of Mr. and Mrs. Alfred T. DuPont who 
pay every expense of a three-days’ delightful trip. 
We know of no other such practical demonstra- 
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tion of appreciation of the work of the public 
schools, in this country, and Miss Carlisle is ex- 
tremely fortunate to find no obstacle in the way 
of carrying out the well-balanced plan she has de- 
veloped. 

We wish that the “Wilmington Plan” could ‘be- 
come more general, for while it requires a very 
large degree of sacrifice upon the part of the 
leader, the compensation in seeing young men 
and women growing ‘into civic consciousness cah- 
not help but repay the teacher who has a vision of 
the needs of a trained citizenship in a democracy. 
Superintendent Clifford J. Scott, in beginning his 
administration of the Wilmington schools is for- 
tunate to have Miss Carlisle in charge of the 
very vital course in civics training. 

+0 Ho oe 


TEACHER-TRAINING FOR RURAL SCHOOLS 


The following suggesticns were made by the re- 
cent Chicago Conference for teacher-training for 
rural schools :— 

That the preparation teachers for rural 
schools in county training schools and in teacher- 
training classes in high schools is approved as a 
policy where more extensive training is not at 
present feasible; and it is recommended that such 
training in high schools should not be given before 
the junior year, and no diploma of graduation be 
granted before the twelfth sciool year is finished. 

That the need for professionally trained 
teachers to take charge of teacher-training classes 
in high schools and in county normals is vers 
keenly felt and hence we urge upon institutions 
engaged in the training of teachers the necessity 
for their offering suitable training for such posi- 
tions. 





of 


That we urge upon normal schools, colleges 
and universities the reasonableness and justice of 
admitting high school training class graduates 
with rights and privileges equal to those extended 
to other high school graduates. 

That we commend the extension work, the ru- 
ral school and rural life conferences, and summer 
sessions of our normal schools, colleges, and un- 
versities, and agricultural schools as a means for 
the improvement of rural! teachers in service, the 
promotion of agricultural education, and the 
betterment of rural life through the home, school 
and church. 

That the training of teachers for the rural 
schools should be such that they will be fitted to 
utilize the boys’ and girls’ home project work as 
a means of motivating the industrial, social and 
educational life of the school, the home and the 
community. 





Shall this City Choose School Progress or School Neglect? Trained Citizens or 
Social Misfits? Education or Force? Progressive Features or Niggardly Saving? 


Business Methods or Woeful Waste? 


Now or to Lose Years? 


Justice Now or Charity Later? To Do It 
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- SCHOOLMASTER STATESMEN 

On the eve of the election we had an editorial on 
“Schoolmaster Statesmen’? which attracted much 
attention. We drew no partisan lines but spoke 
with equal satisfaction of Democratic and Re- 
publican schoolmasters. Then the prophecies 
and the betting were not with Ferris, Willis and 
Brumbaugh, but they won by large margins. 
They won handsomely. They won by fair means. 
They won with the statesmanship ideals of school- 
masters, and no meaner campaigns could have 
been waged than those against these guberna- 
torial candidates. Their virtues were their vices 
in the campaigns of their opponents. 

Governor Waldridge N. Ferris was re-elected 
in Michigan and his nobly righteous action in 
the Calumet strike was the point of assault. 

Congressman Frank B. Willis of Ohio, seemed 
to have no fighting chance because the opposition 
appeared to have every winning card while his own 
party had the only really vigorous “Progressive” 
opponent in the son of Ex-President Garfield, and 
the temperance sentiment in the Willis party was 
made to appear to be fighting him while the liquor 
party was wildly opposed to him. 

It was my great good fortune to hear both the 
first and last campaign speeches of Mr. Willis. 
I was in the Ohio convention that formally named 
him as its candidate, and heard his speech in ac 
cepting the nomination, and on the Saturday 
evening before the election in Cleveland I heard 
him speak for nearly two hours to six thousand en- 
thusiastic citizens. 

I have never heard better campaign speeches ou 
local issues than these by Mr. Willis. His re- 
markable triumph was no surprise to me. 

We saw and heard a good deal of the Pennsyl- 
vania campaign never for an instant 
questioned the success of Mr. Brumbaugh, but a 
majority of 150,000 was beyond our fondest hope. 


and we 
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FESS AND KELLY, STEVENS, ASWELL AND 
ABERCROMBIE 

Five noble schoolmaster Congressmen were 
re-elected without effort. We have said so much 
about these men, two Republicans and three 
Democratic Congressmen, that there is no excuse 
for doing more than to congratulate them ‘upon 
the ease with which they were re-elected and upon 
the size of their pluralities. Dan Stevens of 
Nebraska was the only one who had the sem- 
blance of a contest and that resulted merely from 
the fact that he was breaking the Nebraska record 
for number of terms sought. His vote in both the 
primaries and the election is abundant evidence 
that he can stay in Washington as long as he 
chooses. 

ig iti OG 


BLAIR CONTINUES 

Hon. Francis G. Blair’s re-election as state su- 
perintendent of Illinois is cause for universal con- 
gratulation. Ina state as large as Illinois, it is not 
easy for the personal element to play much part in 
the partisan election of a state superintendent and 
this was peculiarly true in Illinois where the 
easiest thing to do was to put your mark in the 
circle and vote the ticket straight. Fortunately 
for the State, the state superintendent was of the 








party that had the landslide this year, and one 
of the ablest educational officials in the United 
States will have more years of opportunity for 
noble work for the schools of the State. 
OO yee 
EVANS-GASS 


Ex-State Superintendent Gass of Missouri, 
comes back, winning over State Superintendent 
followed the flag of party. Mr. Gass was success- 
ful and popular and Mr. Evans has a record of rare 
achievement. There have been no animosities in 
either campaign or in official activities. 

+ 0+ 0-0  -0- 


TOBIN’S TRIUMPH 

The re-election of Edward J. Tobin as super- 
intendent of Cook County, Illinois, by a plurality 
of about 45,000 is one of the greatest triumphs 
of the November elections. This will give him at 
least four years more in which to develop one of 
the best systems of rural schools in the United 
States. 


0 ©. Fe -e- 








AND HOUCK! 
Henry Houck’s third successful 
candidate for the office of secretary of Internal 
Affairs of Pennsylvania, an eight thousand dollar 
job with no corresponding office in any state 
was an unheard of compliment to a schoolmaster 
Such a political plum as that has nowhere else 
been available for a schoolmaster, and a third 
term in such an office for any one in the Keystone 


campaign as 


State is unthinkable, and, yet, this eight thousand 
dollar salary for four years more is for Henrs 
Houck, the schoolmaster. 

There is a reason. There is always a reason. 
He is the best campaigner for Pennsylvania that 


any party has or ever had, and he campaigned for 


Brumbaugh about five hundred per cent. better 
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than he ever campaigned for any one else o1 
could campaign for any other man. He had the 
last word with the audience every time and never 
did he fail to capture every last listener whose 
laughter could be heard on every street where 
auditors were walking and talking on their home- 
ward way. 
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AND PATTENGILL! 


Henry R. Pattengill was not elected Governot 
of Michigan because another schoolmaster was 
on the job and both could not be elected. And he 
could not get a big vote as this was not the year 
for Bull Moose big votes, but no man in ail 
America had a jollier time,campaigning as a candi- 
date for Governor than had the editor and pub- 
lisher of Moderator Topics, Ex-State Superin- 
tendent Pattengill. 

Unfortunately for Michigan this was not the 
year for “Pat's Pick.” 
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VERMONT’S RURAL SCHOOL LEADERSHIP 


Under the spirited leadership of recent years 
the rural schools of Vermont have some notabie 
demonstrations of © efficiency. Nowhere in 
America is there a better demonstration of the 
fact that all people everywhere will respond when 
skillfully led in ways of school improvement than 
in Vermont. 

Bennington County has attained educational 
fame far and near and deserves all it has attained 
and more. One of the.large contributions to this 
reputation is the Arlington-Shaitsbury-Sandgate 
supervisory district, J. D. Whittier, district super- 
intendent. There are twenty-one schools in the 
district and every school has had a new birth in 
educational activity, a new vision of achievement. 

Mr. Whittier has dealt artistically with the con- 
ditions in these towns. He has trusted the people 
who have in no wise betrayed his trust. The power 
behind the throne is the Bennington County Im- 
provement Association for the Schools of the 
County.” The association is enterprising in spirit, 
intelligent in methods, and generous in its dealings 
with the schools. 

This season the Imprevement Association of- 
fered $40.00 in prizes for the improvement of 
school property. The sweepstakes prize, $25.00, 
was won by one of the Shaftsbury schools. Each 
town had a prize of $5.00. 

Pupils formed their own School Improvement 
Clubs, while the adults organized Parent-Teach- 
ers’ Associations, always wide awake and efficient. 

The School Directors were a new order of be- 
ings. They were leaders, both in sentiment and 
in actual labor. In one case the School Director, 
with his hands painted the schoolhouse, 
making the long neglected building a thing of 
beauty and a joy to the district. 

In another district under the leadership of the 
Director, the school grounds were transformed 
from a state of disgraceful neglect into a highly 
attractive condition, nine men, twenty boys and 
seven teams working one day. This is merely a 
sample of the devotion of the public. 

The cash raised by the districts for specific 
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improvement of the properties was $358 and $179 
worth of good labor was contributed by the pa- 
trons. 

Five buildings were painted outside and all aut- 
buildings were put in prime condition, many of 
them painted inside and out. Several. schools 
were fenced with woven wire; flag poles were set 
and flags were purchased; many schools had the 
yards graded. Eleven of the schools set out 287 
trees on the school grounds. More than half of 
the schools had the road in front of the school- 
house put in first-class condition. Flower beds 
were made and ivy plants set. 

The influence of school activities was seen all 
through these towns. About 500 pupils had home 
gardens under the inspiration of the school. Po- 
tato Clubs and Corn Clubs were organized and 
successfully operated. 

Inside the school buildings the improvement 
was equally pronounced. All window shades 
were put in first-class condition, clocks were made 
to keep time, window ventilators were installed, 
walls and ceilings painted, and other ceilings white 
washed. Organs and victrolas, pictures, teachers’ 
desks and tables were purchased; book racks, 
book cases, waste baskets and flower vases were 
procured. 

Desks were varnished, stoves were polished, 
floors oiled, window boxes provided. In short, 
wholeness, cleanliness, neatness has supplanted the 
old order. 

Entire communities, old and young, talk school, 
watch the school grounds and buildings, think 
schools as never before. 

The effect is beyond expression in its benefit’ to 
the people individually and collectively. 

Much credit for all this school improvement is 
due The Bennington County Review, which has 
promoted school improvement in season and out 
of season. Its greatest achievement in this re- 
gard was the issuing of a “School Improvement 
Number,” illustrated with more than sixty views. 
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COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS AT THE FRONT 


The Journal of Education has for upwards of 
five years been calling attention to the prominence 
county superintendents are achieving. This was 
never quite so much in evidence as now. No 
school position offers any such opportunity for 
percentage of growth and professional eminence 
as does the county superintendency. We could 
name a long list but even then we should omit so 
many that it would be an_ injustice to 
omitted. 

Several state superintendents, very many as- 
sistant state superintendents and deputies came 
directly to state leadership from county supervis- 
ion. Several men and women have gone directly 
into work of national prominence from the county 
position. Several county superintendents have 
gone from one state to another. [IIlinois lost one 
to California and Indiana lost one to Kansas this 
season. In text-book making the county superin- 
tendent is at a premium. We know a county su- 
perintendent who has made a great reading circle 
book from the proceeds of which he could have 
paid for a home; one county superintendent has 
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made a common school book that has had 4,000 
adoptions, and on the educational platiorm, the 
county superintendent has all sorts of advantage. 
And their reputation has but begun. 
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TEACHER-TRAINING FOR RURAL SCHOOLS 


The United States Bureau of Education in- 
augurated an important movement in its recent 
National Conference of Teacher-Training for rural 
schools in Chicago. It is not often that the Na- 
tional Education Association approaches this con- 
ference in the talent presented. 

The Commissioner of Education recognizes the 
rural school problem as second to no other prob- 
lem in American education. Above better school 
buildings and grounds, above better equipment 
and supervision, above consolidation, and county 
unit, above course of study and schoolmanse, he 
considers better qualified teachers and salaries 
commensurate with their services, the greatest 
factors in giving us better rural schools. 

He wishes it clearly understood that he will 
not endorse any agency or policy that fails to 
recognize in its plan that the rural schools are en- 
titled to and ultimately must have teachers equal 
in every respect to the teachers in the town 
schools. Any other policy he would consider an 
unjust discrimination against the rural schools. 

He accepts teacher-training in high schools as 
a temporary expediency for supplying the rural 
schools with better trained teachers. So long as 
this agency is necessary, he will aid it all in his 
power. 

The commissioner believes so strongly in better 
trained teachers for rural schools that he would 
use enough of the general school fund in each 
State to establish a sufficient number of state nor- 
mal schools, with properly trained teachers. He 
maintains that while the rural people pay their 
share of the taxes to support the state normal 
schools, they fail to receive anything like their 
share of the finished product of these schools for 
service in the rural schools. While such a policy 
would apparently shorten the term of school 
in some states until the people are willing to make 
it up by increased taxation the commission believes 
that one month of school taught by a 
properly trained teacher is better than 
two months of school kept by a teacher who has 
no training. 

Every agency that has done anything worth while in 
teacher-training for rural schools in the United 
States was ably represented and given due con- 
sideration both in the papers presented and in the 
discussions. The university, college, normal 
school, agricultural school, high school, county 
normal, junior normal, academy—all had their ad- 
vocates as to the work each should do in training 
teachers for rural schools. 

The roll call of states on teacher-training in high 
schools brought forth such telling facts in its favor 
as to convince the most skeptical that for years to 
come this is one of the most effective, feasible, and 
economic ways to supply the demand for better 
trained teachers for the rural schools; and that it 
will serve as a splendid propaganda in promoting 
the policy to establish a sufficient number of' state 
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normal schools to fill all the rural schools with 
properly trained teachers. 

-In the beginning of the conference a great diver- 
sity of opinion was manifest as to the best ways 
and means of training teachers for the rural 
schools. But after three days of reason together 
it was realized that to supply the rural schools 
with professionally trained teachers is an herculean 
talk—a continuing problem. 

This activity on the part of the Commissioner 
of Education can but have far reaching effect es- 
pecially since the conference took most advanced 
ground, and was unanimous in its support of radi- 
cal methods for securing trained teachers for all 
rural schools in the United States. 
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SCHOOLMASTER LEADERS 


The New York, New Haven and Hartiord Rail- 
road in its reorganization for efficiency placed 
President Hadley of Yale on its board of directors 
and now the Southern Railway, one of the great 
corporations of the country, has elected President 
E. A. Alderman of the University of Virginia, as 
a director. In political and industrial leadership 
the schoolmaster is coming into his own. 
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DON’T START ANYTHING 


No matter how great the provocation, don’t start 
anything in the present state of public mind. Re- 
member Austria and Servia started something 
last July. Anybody can start something, but 
everybody cannot stop a thing once started. 
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It will be Hon. A. O. Thomas, state superin- 
tendent of Nebraska, after January 1, despite the 
fact the opposing party carried nearly every con- 
test that year. In no other State has the contest 
for this office in the primaries and in the election 
been so hotly contested as in Nebraska and 
nowhere else has the personal element played so 
vital a part. 


Miss McCoy becomes state superintendent of 
Idaho succeeding Miss Grace M. Shepherd who 
resisted all pressure to run for a third term. All 
office traditions will be maintained. 


Hon. R. H. Wilson was re-elected state super- 
intendent of Oklahoma where politics are a little 
more uncertain than anywhere else. It was a 
personal as well as a political triumph. 


State Superintendent Ross’s re-election in 
Kansas was never in doubt. Nothing was more 
certain anywhere than his re-election. 


Hon. Edward Hyatt was re-elected state super- 
intendent in California, breaking all records as to 
length of service. 


Almost without exception the State Normal 
schools of the country are sadly neglected by the 
states, when it comes to financial support. 


February 22-26, Department of Superintend- 


ence, Cincinnati. 


National Edueation Association, Oakland, 


California, August 16 to 22. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE PROGRESS OF THE WAR. 

Desperate fighting continues in the north oi 
France, with no decisive results, but with the ad- 
vantage, in the main, on the side of the allies, in 
the east, the Russian armies have driven the 
Germans out of Poland, and in East Prussia, the 
fighting is now on German soil. The Russians 
have also defeated the Austrians and forced them 
to a hasty retreat. The British Indian troops and 
the Territorials have re-enforced the british- 
French-Belgians lines in the north of France, and 
the Germans are pouring in fresh troops to re- 
lieve those which have endured the strain of 
weeks of continuous fighting in the trenches. At 
sea, the advantage, in most of the fighting which 
has taken place, is with the Germans. The 
Germans have a formidable fleet in the Pacific, 
which has defeated a British squadron off the 
coast of Chile and threatens Pacific commerce. 
There are even apprehensions that it may attack 
the Pacific coast of Canada. The allies seem to 
have been prepared for the entrance of Turkey 
into the war. The British have destroyed an 
Arabian fort; the Russians have invaded Asia 
Minor; and an Anglo-French fleet is bombarding 
the forts of the Dardanelles. 

THE SURRENDER OF TSINGTAU., 

Except in the inner circles of the German mili- 
tary party, there will be general satisfaction over 
the surrender to the Japanese and British forces 
of the German stronghold of Tsingtau. The city 
was doomed in any event. The Japanese had 
landed troops at such points as practically to en- 
velope it. There had been some serious fighting 
in which the Germans had had a chance to dis- 
play their courage. But, heavily outnumbered 
as they were, their only alternative lay between 
the raising of the white flag and annihilation. The 
Kaiser had instructed them to fight until the last 
man was killed; but they did not so -read their 
duty, and, further resistance being vain, they sur- 
rendered. This leaves Germany without any 
territory on the mainland of Asia, and deprives her 
of an extremely important strategic position. 


SOME ELECTION RESULTS. 


President Wilson is probably too well-informed 
a student of American political history to have 
cherished a hope that the elections would register 
a strong popular approval of the policies of his ad- 
ministration. The elections which take place 
midway in a presidential term are almost invari- 
ably disappointing to the party in power. In the 
present instance, the change in Congress is 
materially less than that of four years ago, when 
a House strongly Republican was displaced by a 
House strongly Democratic. In the Senate, the 
net result is a slight increase in the Democratic 
strength ; but in the House, in place of the Demo- 
cratic plurality of 163 in the present Congress 
there will be, apparently, a Democratic plurality 
of only thirty-four. This will make a body which 
will be a good deal more difficult to control from 


the White House than the present Congress has 
been. 


THE PROGRESSIVE COLLAPSE. 

The most significant feature of the elections 1s 
the almost nation-wide collapse of the Progres- 
sive party, and the corresponding revival of Re- 
publican strength and confidence. This change 
is marked in Massachusetts, where the Kepubli- 
cans elected their whole state ticket except the 
Governor, obtained a commanding majority in 
both branches of the legislature, and displaced 
four Democratic members of Congress with Re- 
publicans; in Connecticut, which sends to Con- 
gress a delegation solidly Republican in place of 
one solidly Democratic; in the President’s own 
State of New Jersey, where the Republicans gained 
five Congressional districts, including the Presi- 
dent's own; in Pennsylvania, where the Republi- 
cans made a net gain of eleven Congressmen, and 
carried the state by one of their old-fashioned 
majorities; and most of all in New York, where 
the Republicans gained twelve Congressmen, and 
elected for Governor District Attorney Whitman, 
by a majority of about 200,000, in spite of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s vehement campaign against him. 
Such a victory as this makes it reasonably certain 
that the Republicans will carry New York in 1916; 
and it is extremely difficult, under existing condi- 
tions to figure out a Democratic victory in the 
next Presidential election, with the huge electoral 
vote of New York in the Republican column. It 
is not surprising that both President Wilson and 
Mr. Roosevelt were loth to comment at length 
upon the election results. 

MILLIONS FOR RELIEF. 

The announcement that the Rockefeller 
Foundation is ready to devote millions of dollars 
to the relief of starving non-combatants in the 
European countries now swept by war encourages 
the hope that the terrible emergency will be met 
by measures somewhat adequate. Already, the 
steamship Massapequa, chartered and _ loaded 
with supplies at a cost of $275,000 is on its way to 
Rotterdam, and its cargo will be distributed 
among the starving Belgians. This is only the 
beginning of the work contemplated. The Ameri- 
can Ambassador at London estimates that a mil- 
lion dollars a month will be needed for seven or 
eight months to avert starvation, and Mr. Rocke- 
feller announces that the Foundation is ready to 
supply the money. The relief work will be ab- 
solutely neutral; and the Belgians are the first 
objects of it only because they are the most needy. 


A NEW CALAMITY. 

The outbreak of an epidemic of hoof and mouth 
disease in the’ Chicago union stock yards, which 
is so serious as to compel the closing of the yards 
for at least eight or ten days, is a grave calamity. 
The outbreak is the worst that has ever been 
known in the United States. It has not only 
spread over a large area, so that already eight 
states have been placed under quarantine by the 
Federal authorities, but it is unusually virulent. 
Interstate shipments of cattle, sheep and swine 
are absolutely prohibited from the states now 








(Centinued on page 474.) 
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PICTURE STUDY— (IL) 


MARY €E, 


As time in the month of November is much given 
to consideration of historical facts that devoted to 
the study of pictures will prove more interesting if 
the story element is given the prominence. There's 
the tendency at present to give more atten- 
tion to technical, practical features, and 
to allow the to-be-seen to have most 
consideration. To offset this tendency develop the 
story-form exercise and thus excite imagination, 
and arouse a desire to get at the heart of things 
so that the underlying sentiment will appeal more 
than all else. Try to train the children to imag- 
ine themselves in the place of the people in pic- 
tures that they may be led to an understanding 
and appreciation of the basic reason for acts in real 
life. Such training will develop our pupils so 
that in adult life they will be more lenient in judg- 
ment of others—something most necessary to the 
well-being of communities. In studying “lhe 
Favorite,” (Hayward Hardy), the pupils will enjoy 
picturing their feeling if they could be transformed 
into the human and placed in the same environ- 
ment. Extend their expression by question till 
the story is well set forth. What have we here? 
Why has the horse been brought here? lLhis 
“Mother-lady” lives in the country a goodly dis- 
tance from the stores. When she wishes to go 
shopping—you know what that means?—she must 
drive to town. She goes to the pasture to catch 
her horse, Don. Usually when you wish to catch 
your horse you carry a measure of grain to “bait” 
(explain) him; when he has eaten a little, the 
halter is slipped over his head, Don is a great pet, 
and comes when his mistress calls, rubs against 
her shoulder, and keeps quite still while she puts 
onthe halter. Then he eats some cubes of 
sugar while he is being led to the water to drink. 
That is the right thing to do before starting for a 
drive. Do you notice the water dripping from his 
nose and mouth? He’s most thoroughly enjoying 
his drink. Do you suppose this is the same kind 
of a water-place as the one near which Nancy 
stood? This is fresh water like that but it’s a 
much larger place called a pond. Some day we'll 
talk about the fine times Mother and the children 
have here, but today we're going to talk about 
something else. Just as soon as Don has finished 
drinking, Mother will lead him to the stable to be 
harnessed. What does that mean? You know 
all the leather things which a horse wears when 
he takes us for a drive, dont you? Putting all 
those pieces of the harness on is called harnessing. 
Can anyone name the parts of the harness? (Col- 
lar, bridle, harness, saddle. From the harness the 
traces go to the ends of the whippletree; From 
the bridle the reins run to the person who drives. 
Explain guiding). Encourage pupils to tell what 
they know and call attention to the importance 
of having each piece fit perfectly; make clear the 
necessity of having a care that no strap be drawn 
too tightly, or leit at all loose, and that every 
buckle shall be in such condition that no part of 
the harness shall come unfastened. After harness- 


COTTING 


ing, what is done? Again, allow pupils as far as 
possible to describe backing the horse between 
the shafts and making fast all fastenings. When 
all is ready Mother and the children start for town, 
What do you suppose they see as they drive along? 
“Squirrels hens, cows, a little dog that ran out and 
barked at them and ‘Peter,’ the donkey.” When 
they reached town guess where they first went. 
To the post-office,—what for? Where next did 
they go? To the grocery store to sell eggs and 
apples. How did the grocer pay for the eggs and 
apples? Not with money; he gave Mother the 














‘THE FAVORITE.’’—Hayward Hardy. 


kinds of groceries she needed for making good 
things to eat on Thanksgiving day, which would 
soon come. What do-you think she needed? You 
ask at home and tell tomorrow. As soon as the 
errands were done they went to call upon a friend 
who owned a phonograph, so of course, you know 
the fine time they had. Did they dance? I 
should say they did--wouldn’t you children have 
danced? Just before leaving everyone was given 
delicious cakes and orangeade. On the way 
home they discussed buying the phonograph. The 
children thought if they saved all the pennies which 
they earned and had given to them they might 
have enough money at Christmas time to buy one. 
What do you thing about it? [I'll tell you what I 


think; if Father bought the machine 
the children would have enough money 
to buy the records. It was nearly dark when 


they reached home so father unharnessed, gave 
Don a drink, a good supper of oats and hay, cov- 
ered him with his blanket, and left him in his box- 
stall, the floor of which was spread deep with fresh 
“live” straw, which is the nicest possible bed for a 
tired horse. Don was tired though Mother had 
let him go slowly keeping on the proper side of the 
road out of the way of other teams and automo- 
biles, which disturb Don very much. 

Older children will enjoy discussing relative 
merits of back and foreground, use of light, and 
shadow; drawing and pose of human and animal 
figures; how one gives value to the other, and 
their relation to the landscape. They will name 
the work a landscape, and decide that the figures 
are the story-key. 


ad 
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Boughton’s “Pilgrims GoingtoChureh,” suggests 
a story of a phase of the life of the ‘heroic people 
who laid the foundation of our great Republic. 
Make strong the truth that it was not the struggle 
for the material of life, but moral that has made 
the Pilgrims a lasting example of adherence to 
ideas of right, patience endurance in meeting and 
overcoming nearly overwhelming difficulties. 

The older children should describe the picture, 
neticing the method employed to give the effect 
of a desolate land on a winter day; the attitude of 
patient forbearance; selflessness and guardfulness 
Following the description compare this with the 
picture just previously considered, searching for 
any similarity of treatment in construction, or 
sentiment. This accomplished, the story it sug- 
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many weeks upon ‘ship they were giad to reach 
land even if it wete a snow-covered, lonely one 
where there was not a house for shelter. For some 
time the Pilgrims lived upon ship, the men going 
to the land each day to cut down trees with which 
to build log houses. They were often cold and 
hungry, but did not complain—each one working 
as hard as possible. When shelter had been pro- 
vided upon land the Mayflower sailed away for 
England to get food for the Pilgrims. It takes a 
long time, you know, to get land ready to raise 
crops for food, so the Pilgrims were obliged to 
send to their old home for help. In spite of hard 
work and worry about trouble from the Indians, 
these brave people never forget to keep Sunday 
as a day of rest and worship, you may see part of a 
band of them going to the log house which they 





“PILGRIMS GOING TO CHURCH.’'—G. H. Boughton. 


gests should be brought out orally and reproduced 
later in written form. 

When, after the picture has been before them 
for several days, the younger children ask,—“Who 
are those people?” Where are they going?” it 
is evidence that they are ready to hear the follow- 
ing story. In the long-ago time there lived a 
King who was not a just-right one. He would 
not let the people in his country, which was called 
England, do what they thought was right; also he 
took from them nearly everything they owned. If 
they tried to get away from England they were 
caught and shut up in prison. After a time some 
of them escaped in a ship to the country where the 
Dutch people lived. Here they were comfortable 
and content until they realized their children 
would be more like Dutch than English people if 
they remained in Holland. This thought so 
troubled them, that they planned to sail across 
the ocean to the new land—America. They 
planned to make the voyage in two rather small 
ships, the Speedwell and Mayflower but the 
former proved not of use and the whole company 
was obliged to come in the Maytiower. As they 
had been delayed in setting out they were just in 
time to “run into” the terrible storms of autumn 
upon the ocean, They suffered dreadiuvly and afte: 


used for a church. Even the babies were carried 
for it was not safe to leave them at home, and the 
firearms were taken also. Why, doesn’t the man 
who wears the little cap carry a gun? He is the 
preacher, and it isn’t considered right for him to 
carry on. 

3y working hard, telling the truth, helping one 
another, being honest in all their dealings, and 
trusting in God, at last the Pilgrim’s had home and 
somewhat of comfort. It is because of such peo- 
ple as these of the picture that you and everyone 
are living in this great country—America, about 
which we will sing after rising. 

This artist—though of American birth— was an 
Englishman. As is evident it was his method to 
tell his stories without resorting to startling ef- 
fects. While his accessories may be much ideal- 
ized the spiritual lessons suggested are ever fine 
of conception and truthfully given. There are a 
tenderness, delicacy of sympathy for one’s mis- 
adventures, purity of touch that suggests rather 
than bares the hard perplexities that beset life's 
pathway,—all quickening the understanding of the 
continual need for exchange of moral as well as 
material service, and of guarding the mind from 
judging until knowledge of that which 1s below the 
surface has been fathomed, 
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THE TEACHING OF VOCATIONAL ENGLISH—(V.) 


JOHN B. OPDYCKE 
Julia Richman High School, New York 


DOMESTIC PROBLEMS—(I.) 

‘No one should be licensed to teach school who 
has not earned his living in some other capacity 
for at least two years. This, as a general proposi- 
tion only, otherwise the Shavian, “He who can 
does ; he who cannot, teaches,’ would contain not 
one jot of valuable truth and would be a conceit 
merely. There are born teachers, to be sure, just 
as there are born musicians and artists of other 
sorts. In the case of teaching, certainly he who 
can, should; just as he who is born to paint, should 
paint. But society discourages both equally. 


But the opening proposition must hold if for 


no other reason than that doing precedes teaching 
how to do. Ability to do precedes ability to in- 
struct. This is an evolutionary fundamental. It 
is because of this truth that Mrs. Nuliwed can not 
“make pies like mother used to make.” Mother 
never reached the stage of telling how in her culi- 
nary evolution. She could do; she had a knack 
(the nickname of genius); if you asked her how 
she did it, she replied, “Oh, a dash of this, a pinch 
of that, a touch of the other, and leave it in the 
oven till you feel it’s done.” But this is a poor 
working recipe for mother to pass on to her 
daughter-in-law, Mrs. Nuliwed. Mother could 
do; she could not teach. The probabilities are 
that Mrs. Nuliwed can teach but cannot do (espect- 
ally if she has happened to take a course in cook- 
ing at her home high school.) Society has a right 
to expect its schools to turn out a product that 
can both do and teach. It is a foregone conclus- 
ion that all teachers in schools that prepare for 
life shall have the dual power. But the case at 
present with both teachers and pupils is rather dif- 
ferent, I fear. 

Have you asked a pupil a question with the 
everlasting HOW in it: “How did you perform 
that experiment, John?” If so, you have received 
the following answer many and many a time, af- 
ter a good deal of verbal fumbling on John’s part, 
“T know, but I cannot tell!” His inability to tell 
is of course natural; but this natural inability has 
doubtless been greatly aided by the clumsy direc- 
tions given in his text-book for performing the ex- 
periment. The directions for carrying out experi- 
ments, as given in a standard text in biology that 
has come under my notice, are naively and 
uniquely misleading through their ridiculous 
wording and punctuation. If this book is typical 
(and it probably is, for the authors of such books 
are rarely masters of exposition), I am not only 
not surprised that John cannot tell, I am_ sur- 
prised that he was able to do. Indeed, he prob- 
ably could not have performed the experiment 
had it not been for the personal guidance of his 
teacher,—the one often enough who wrote the 
“lucid” directions. Whether or not we shall ever 
be able to hitch doing and teaching together 
breast to breast, instead of, tandem, | cannot 
prophesy, but we, as teachers of English, certainls 
can and must impress pupils with the fact that 
1 synonyms; that to 


knowing and telling are near 
know fully implies ability to tell fluently; that a 


hesitating, stumbling, fumbling manner of telling 
is proof of an unclarified, irregulated, down-at-heel 
method of “mental getting and giving.” 

A young husband, who was to be alone for a 
few days in the absence of his wife, asked her to 
leave with him specific directions for scrambling 
eggs. She left the following:— 

“Break two eggs into a hot pan in which a 
marble-sized piece of butter has been melted (you 
should save the egg-shells to flavor the coffee). 
Stir vigorously for a few minutes until eggs are 
nicely set.” 

There was much here for him to misconstrue; 
but the seriously misleading feature was in the 
parenthetical expression. While he was labori- 
ously placing the egg-shells on the cupboard 
Shelf for the flavoring of future coffee, things 
were happening on the stove, and he returned to 
find that his eggs were indeed “nicely set” but 
quite “unscrambable.” 

A lady’s maid, recently imported from Paris, 
was set to work at a complexion solution, the 
recipe for which read in part as follows :— 

. Add an ounce each of spermaceti and white 
wax, and continue the heat until all are melted. 
Next take one pound of ‘blanched almonds, beat 
them to a meal in a clean marble mortar, with 
three and one-half pints more rose water, admitted 
portionwise during operation. Mix with 
energy . 

The last direction was the most puzzling. When 
Madame discovered that operations were discon- 
tinued just here, she asked for an explanation. “I 
look eferywhere, but I can not find ze energy, 
Madame!” And “Madame” had taken this recipe 
from a standard publication. 

Guide books furnish us with an abundance of 
misguiding directions, not only when they are 
written or translated by authors who do not know 
the language too well. The following is a very 
fair example of how not to guide:— 

“Now run down to the noble heart of old 
Portugal, fed by three arteries, the Mondego, the 
Vouga, and the Zezere, follow their deep ravines 
until we come to the plains which they made, 
where one stretches and yawns lazily entwining 
round the white Coimbra, the other winding its 
course through a most lovely Holland of 10,000 
hectars, the indomitable Zezere rushing furiously 
and madly swinging round rock and stone to die 
in the abundant Tagus.” 

After these passionate paragraphs the writer 
reaches the central theme of his booklet, the 
“monumental trilogy” of Alcobaca, Batalha, and 
Thomar. First he sighs sadly at the want of 
proper railroads “connecting there.” The won- 
drous places should be made “‘visitable by national 
and foreigners.” 

Ridiculously stated recipes, directions, patterns, 


itineraries, etc., might be increased ad lib. 1 think 
I used to play a game of some sort in which the 
fun depende? upon the absurdities of expression 


found in my mother’s recipe book, But I do not 
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want to be understood to imply that most of such 
writing is badly done. On'the contrary it is very 
well done probably, or we should not have so many 
good things to eat, see so many pretty dresses, 
take such comfortable journeys, etc. The point, 
however, that must be made is just this: our 
pupils are not well-grounded in that expression 
pertaining to Domestic Problems, the term which, 
for want of a better, I have applied to Rectpes 
general prescriptions, patterns, dress and millinery 
design, itineraries, specifications, directions, expert- 
ments, analyses, formulas, programs, menus, 
measurements, market and stock quotations and other 
news records (birth, marriage and death notices; 
weather reports, etc.), note-taking, current topic re- 
porting, mercantile cataloging, preparation of copy 
(proof-reading), etc. And they never will achieve 
facility and versatility in this very im- 
portant, because highly vocational, type of 
written expression until teachers of Eng- 
lish give thorough instruction in it,—something 
they are not doing now. Instructors in chemistry, 
biology, domestic art, domestic science, economics 
and industries, manual training, mathematics and 
ether subjects that involve a certain (it may be 
minimum) amount of the writing of lucid exposi- 
tory direction, are permitted to supervise this writ- 
ing almost, if not quite, entirely, each in his own 
particular field, But all such writing, in whatever 
subject, belongs very largely to English composi- 
tion, and when the proper correlation is ignored 
or defied, educational authorities have reai cause 
for the expulsion of offending members of its 
teaching staff. The teacher of chemistry says, 
of course, that Bobbie’s English teacher does not 
know anything about chemistry; therefore, why 
should she be consulted? But such an attitude 
(it cannot be called reasoning or argument) 1s 
inane, vacuous and irrelevant. The English 
teacher does understand punctuation and exposi- 
tion, and Bobbie knows it,—otherwise he wouldn't 
slip around to her desk with his chemistry note- 
book for secret correction (as he often does); 
otherwise he would ask his chemistry teacher to 
help him with his athletic report for the school 
paper (as he never does). Bobbie knows! He 
has done too much writing of the same sort in his 
English classes, and he recognizes the similarity. 
He has written explanations of the school fire- 
drill, of the order of march to assembly; he has 
told “how to do,” and “how to go,” etc., and he 
realizes fully that “writing up an experiment” 1s 
the same sort of thing exactly, done in a slightly 
different way, perhaps. 





Over fifty milion dollars will be expended in 
the construction of the Panama-Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition. The amount of private capital 
spent in building the pleasure palaces in the con- 
cessions district alone will amount to over ten 
million dollars. Among the foreign participants, 
Argentine, the South American republic, is spend- 
ing approximately $1,300,000 gold upon her ex- 
hibits and several other foreign countries are 
spending at least a half million. 
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A NOBLE NEW ENGLANDER 
Hartford, Conn. 
October 28, 1914. 

To the editor of the Journal: In the sudden death of 
Willis I. Twitchell, District Superintendent of the West 
Middle School District of Hartford, this city and this 
State sustains a deep educational loss. Mr. Twitchell 
came to Hartford more than thirty years ago when he 
was put in charge of the school work in the Arsenal 
School District. About thirteen years ago he was 
elected to the position he was filling with so much satis- 
faction to parents, citizens and teachers, when his work 
was suddenly interrupted by death. 

When I came to Hartford in 1884 he was one of the 
first of my co-workers whose acquaintance I made. The 
acquaintance soon ripened into a warm and intimate 
friendship, which was to me a constant uplift and inspir- 
ation. His genial and optimistic spirit, his generous 
nature, his sympathetic attitude toward all, and especi- 
ally toward young people; endeared him to all of us who 
were fortunate enough to share his experiences either as 
a friend or as a school man. 

Hundreds of times in our friendly talks, in the meet- 
ings of the Principals’ Club of Hartford, and in other 
educational gatherings, ]_ haye heard him plead, in his 
gentle, persuasive, comvincing. manner for; those school 
conditions which would help the .pupil to get the most 
out of his life. And always at such times it was evident 
that his thought centered upon ethical and _ spiritual 
values, for it was in helping to make the best possible 
manhood and womanhood that this truth-loving man 
spent himself. 

With such a purpose he earnestly worked, and his in- 
fluence was felt not only in Hartford but also in Con- 
necticut and in New England. His wise counsel and 
helpful guidance strengthened for good all the many.ed- 
ucational Organizations in which he held membership. 
But Mr. Twitchell was more than an educational worker, 
He was a civic leader in this city that he loved and that 
loved him, just as in the years to come it will cherish 
his memory. His life was a noble example to friends 
and co-workers, as well as to the thousands of young 
people who were intellectually and spiritually richer for 
having come into touch with his vital spirit. 

Wilbur F. Gordv. 


_——= © > 
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PROGRESS IN WEST VIRGINIA 

Superintendents and high school principals in 
West Virginia consider themselves more than or- 
dinarily fortunate in the college preparation situ- 
ation in their state. The committee appointed by 
the president of the West Virginia Education As- 
sociation at its meeting in Morgantown last June 
has recommended the following as a basis of en- 
trance in the college of arts and sciences at the 
State University. 

Pupils should be admitted to the University 
when certified by the principal of an accredited 
high school as being of good moral character, 
and having completed fifteen units of high school 
work, and as being in his judgment able to do 
college work. 

The standard of preparation is the four years 
high school course. The proper co-ordination of 
high school subjects for the individual pupil is re- 
garded primarily a problem of the high school; 
that the University should be prepared to recog- 
nize for entrance credit any subject having an es- 
tablished place in the secondary school curriculum 
in which adequate instruction is given and which 
is pursued with satisfactory results. 
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No definite prescription by subjects should be 
made for entrance other than English. 

A, unit of work is understood to be one-quarter 
of ayyear’s. work, or the equivalent of a subject 
having five recitations per week through a period 
ofone year. It is understood that double periods 
are given for laboratory work, manual training, 
etc. 

Two platis each for etitrance and degree require- 
ments are outlined in detail in a circular sent to 
superintendents and principals for their examina- 
tion and criticism. | 

The members of the committee which has made 
this contribution to the progress of education 1a 
West Virginia. are: Principal G. H. Colebank of 
the Fairmount High School; Principal Ben H. 
Williams.of the Beaver High School at Bluefield; 
Principal C. L. Broadwater of the Mannington 
High School; Principal E. H. Knabenshue of the 
Clay County High School at Clay Court House 
and Principal W. C. McKee of the Charleston 
High School. Mr. Colebank is chairman. 





ONE HUNDRED SPELLING DEMONS OF THE ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE 


ANNE NICHOLSON 
California Text-Book Expert 


which seems blue 
their . Tuesday though 
there wear coming 
separate answer early 
don’t two instead 
meant too easy 
business ready through 
many forty every 
friend hour they 
some trouble half 
been among break 
since busy buy 
used built none 
always color very 
where making again 
women dear week 
done sure often 
hear guess whole 
here says won't 
write having cough 
writing just piece 
heard doctor raise 
does whether ache 
ents believe read 

knew said 
would : 

; laid hoarse ? 
reat tear shoes 
loose choose tonight 
lose tired wrote 
Wednesday grammar enough 
country minute truly 
February any sugar 
know much straight 
could beginning - 


—California Speller. : 
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L. R. A., Oregon: We are getting a great deal 
of good out of this Journal of Education. 

D. B. Lakewood, N. J.: Nothing can take the 
plcae of your wide-awake paper. 


November 32, 1954 


BOOK TABLE 


COLLEGE PHYSIOGRAPHY. By Ralph Stockman 
Tarr, Cornell University, under the editorial direction 
of Lawrence Martin, University of Wisconsin. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 
837 pp. Price, $3.50. 

This masterly treatment of an intensely interesting 
and yital subject with its 837. pages, the print of which 
is four by six and a half inches, or 650 words to a page, 
baffles adequate description of its scientific value, its 
pedagogical merit and its scholastic significance. The 
vision of the modern geographer is wonderful to con- 
template. He is doing positively great things for the 
collegians and the academic scientists, and this work is 
the greatest contribution yet made to the heightening 
of geography or the broadening of college science. 
It presents geography so scientifically and scholastically 
that it must command the respect of every phase of 
scholarship and the admiration of every student of 
physiography. : 


CONSTRUCTIVE TEXT-BOOK OF PRACTICAL 
MATHEMATICS: VOL. III, TECHNICAL 
GEOMETRY. By Horace Wilmer Marsh of Pvatt 
Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. New York: John Wiley 
& Sons. Cloth. 244 pp. Price, $1.25. 

This is a very able mathematical work. It is en- 
hanced in value.by its coming from an author who is 
at the head of the mathematical department in the 
School of Science and Technology in the famous Pratt 
Institute. It is the outcome of years of research and 
experience in his branch of instruction. It is written 
in a style as non-technical as such a subject will per- 
mit. The author claims that in an age when every 
study is likely to be measured by its vocational value, 
something of a cultural character is required to aid the 
student to do some clear and logical thinking, and be- 
lieving in the correctness of his claim he has prepared 
this volume. More than a mere memory of demonstra- 
tions is requisite, the use of the mental powers in rea- 
soning is a positive requirement to a cultured mind. 
The book contains an introduction filled with geometri- 
cal definitions, and then treats of Plane Geometry and 
Solid Geometry in two main sections, and closes with a 
list of definitions specifically based upon the text, and an 
index of constructions. 


YOUNG AND FIELD LITERARY READERS. By 
Ella Flagg Young, Superintendent of Schools, 
Chicago, and Walter Taylor Field. Book Three. 288 
pages. Price, 48 cents. Book Four. 320 pages. 
Price, 52 cents. Illustrated. Boston, New York, 
Chicago: Ginn & Co. 

Here are gathered in Book Three eighty-five of the 
most charming children’s stories in prose and verse in 
the English language, and they are _ illustrated with 
characteristic art. It is impossible in brief space to 
give any adequate idea of the variety or value of this 
collection and we must be content with a suggestion 
through the classification. 

In Book Three are the following Grimm’s Tales, 
Poems of Work and Play, Indian Stories; Poems from 
Robert Louis Stevenson, From the Northland, Songs 
of God and Our Country, Stories from the Bible, 
Slumber Songs, by Eugene Field; Lear’s Nonsense 
Songs, Stories of the Greeks, Outdoor Verses, Stories 
from Hans Andersen, and All the Year Round. 

In Book Four are choice selections from near fifty 
writers, of which more than half are American writers 
and half of these are contemporary writers. 


FIRST NATIONS OF GEOGRAPHY. By John H. 
Haaren, District Superintendent of Schools in New 
York. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 154 pp. 
Price, $.45. 

A finely arranged and well-written volume on the 
fundamental yet principal things in geography, designed 
for the punils of the fourth year. The first subject 
treated is the weather, with signs of rain, and the 
weather vane, and winds. Then follow choice descrip- 
tions of clouds, vapors, snow and frost; the circulation 
of water in brook and river; plains, valleys, hills and 
mountains, etc. Descriptions are given of the earth’s 
products, such as tea, coffee, ete.; of human clothing. 
such as linen, cotton, wool, etc.: and lastly of human 
shelter in villages, towns and cities. The text is en- 
livened by an occasional poem, such as “My Shadow” 
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t Louis Stevenson, “The, Cloud” by Shelley, 
p Ager wel And it has tasty illustrations that attract 
the eye, and aid the memory. 


ELEMENTARY HOUSEHOLD CHEMISTRY. 
By Professor J. Ferguson Snell, MacDonald Col- 
lege, McGill University. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 12 mo. Cloth, 307 pp. Price, $1.25. 

An introductory text-book for students of home 
economics, by one who has had several years of ex- 
perience with classes of students. The author’s aim 1s 
to introduce the applications of chemistry to household 
affairs, and to present only such portions of theoretical 
chemistry as are essential to the understanding of the 
subject with which he specially deals. It has taken 
forty-three chapters to say what he deems necessary to 
a complete apprehension of his subject. In these he 
treats of fuels, acids and salts, alkalies, fibres—animal 
and vegetable, foods—covering nine chapters, cleaning 
of fabrics, and many.other valuable facts. In appen- 
dices the author deals with tables of the composition of 
foods, reagents, and the metric system. The book con- 
tains finely executed portraits of noted chemists, etc., 
and pictures of textile fibres magnified. The entire 
volume is admirably arranged, and seems to cover all 
the territory embraced in the subject. 


MOLIERE’S LES FOURBERIES DE SCAPIN. 
Edited with introduction, appendix, notes, and vocab- 
ulary, by Kenneth McKenzie (Yale University). 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 124 pages. 
Price, 35 cents. 

Professor McKenzie’s name on the title page of a text 
is a sufficient indication of careful editing, even without 
the evidence which an examination of the book affords. 
In this, the first American annotated edition of “Les 
Fourberies de Scapin,” the high standard of workman- 
ship set by previous Heath editions of Moliére’s plays, 
notably Dr. Hawkins’s “Médecin Malgré lui,” has been 
creditably maintained. No one can read the introduction, 
notes and appendix without a realization of the labor 
involved and care required in their preparation. 

The play is one of the most popular of French come- 
dies, as is attested by the half dozen or more modern 
French dramas which drew from it their inspiration. In 
English, too, there are imitations by Thomas Otway, 
that fertile adapter of Continental drama, and Edward 
Ravenscroft, as well as several translations. The 
present edition is intended for use in schools as well as 
colleges. 


AGRICULTURE FOR BEGINNERS. Revised edi- 
tion. By C. W. Burkett, F. L. Stevens and D. H. 


Hill. Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn & Co. 
355 pages. Illustrated, partly in color. Price, 80 
cents. 


This book, always extra valuable, comes out in its re- 
vision as the most beautifully illustrated, probably of all 
school books on agriculture, at least we do not recall 
ever having seen its equal, and its beauty is not its 
chief attraction. It is comprehensive in scope and inten- 
Sive in treatment, easily studied, easily taught, reliable 
as to facts, suevestive as to application. 


FOREIGNERS’ GUIDE TO ENGLISH. By Azniv 
Beshgeturian, New-World Language Series. New 
York: Yonkers-on-Hudson, World Book Company. 


Cloth. pp. 268, 261. Illustrations. 

This is a brilliant conception of efficiency in teaching 
children of various ages to read readily and write cor- 
rectly and gracefully the English language. For the 
teaching of foreigners it is invaluable; for the teaching 
of any children it is valuable. In the language of boys 
and girls, there is something adoing every minute, and 
the learner, be he a young native or an older foreigner, 
is attracted by what he is learning. The pupil is learn- 
ing to speak and write good English while learning 
to read it. It is the best of grammar as well as the 
dest of learning to read. The 261 illustrations are as 


clear as crystal, and yet no space is needlessly given to- 


illustrations. 

THE PHOTO DRAMA: 
PHOTOPLAY AND A GLOSSARY. By Henry 
Albert Phillips. Introduction " J. Stuart Blackton. 

t 
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lishing Company. 221 pp. 
Price, $2.00. : 
It is certainly a surprise to find an author of the skill 

and repute of Henry Albert Phillips writing an elabor- 
ate and brilliant book on the science and art of writing 
plays to be staged in moving pictire shows, It was* 
our privilege once to be at.a banquet of the National 
Association of the proprietors of moving picture shows 
and it was both amazing and amusing to see how seri- 
ously these men took their calling, but the most elo- 
quent man among them was tame in his claims in com- 
parison with this book by Henry Albert Phillips. 


Cloth, (4x6 1-2). 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By Alma Blount of Michigan 
State Normal School, and Clark S. Northup of Cor- 
nell University. New York: Henry, Holt & Ca 
12 mo. Cloth. 375 pages. Price, $1.00. 

An excellent exposition of English grammar by thos, 
who are engaged in instruction in that branch. It has 
been prepared for use in high amd normal schools, and 
in colleges. It assumes a pre-acquaintance with elemen- 
tary grammar. It is for fairly advanced students of 
which—however—it recognizes two grades, one of those 
who require a book of medium difficulty, and another 
who require a comprehensive and scientific treatise. The 
volume has two kinds of type, the regular type being for 
the first of the above-named classes; and the smaller 
type for the latter. An excellent chapter for teachers 
is provided in chapter XXII. Selections for parsing 
and analysis are also given. The volume is happily 
planned. 


THE EUCLIDIAN OR COMMON SENSE THEORY 
OF SPACE, By John N. Lyle of Bentonville, Ar- 
kansas. Published by the author. Cloth. 12 mo. 
63 pages. Price, 60. cents. 

Any mathematician who is desirous of sharpening 
his wits on an abstruse subject will find room for exer- 
cise of his mental abilities in this little book. Every sen- 
tence of it is ponderous. Here he will meet discussions 
about the Kantians, the Empiricists and Mouisen, that 
will tax his thought to the utmost. “Non-Euclidian 
vagaries are handled without gloves”:—so the ‘author 
announces; which may be all true, but which to the 
average man who is a spéctator of the fistic encounter 
may seem an_ uninteresting fight. Only a thinker will 
dare journey through theories of Time and Space. 








Larchmont, New York: The anhope-Dodge Pub- 
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y Murine Eye Remedy for Red, Weak, Watery 
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ust Eye Comfort. Write for Book of the Eye 
» mail Free. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD: 


NOVEMBER. 


12-14: Kansas State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Topeka. 


12-14: Missouri State Association of 
Colored Teachers, St. Jaaeph: Pro- 
fessor C. C. Hubbard, Sedalia, sec’y. 


12-14: American Association for 
St and Prevention of Infant 
Mortality. Copley-Plaza Hotel, 
Boston. Miss Gertrude B. Knipp, 
1211 Cathedral Street, Baltimore, 
Md., executive secretary. Dr. J. 
Whitridge Williams, Baltimore, 
president. 


13: Bristol County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Fall River. 


19-21: National Vocational Art and 
Industrial Federation, Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago; Mrs. Robert L. Mc- 
Call, Chicago, sec’y-treas. 


23-25: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Albany. Superintend- 
ent A. R. Brubacher, Schenectady, 
pres,; R. A. Searing, North Tona- 
wanda, sec’y. 


3-26: Wyoming State Teachers’ As- 
. pnt MA ng Casper; Superintendent 
McDonough, pres. 


25-27:Virginia Educational Confer- 
ence, Richmond; . E. Clement, 
Chatam, pres.; Superintendent Ar- 
thur D. Wright, Henrico County. 
sec’y. 


26.28: National Coundir of Teachers 
of English. Chicago. James F. 
Hesic, Chicago Normal College, 
sec’y. . 


26-28: Tennessee State Téachers” As- 
sociation, Nashville. R. L. Bynum, 
Jatkson, pres. 


27: Massachusetts Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Huntington Hall, Boston; 
Wallace C. yden, ‘Boston, .pres,; 
Frederic W. Pilammer, Fall River, 
sec y. 


DECEMBER. 

$-12: National Society for the Pro- 
motion of Industrial Education, 
Richmond, | Va.; Dr. CGharles. A. 
Prosser, New York City,..sec’y. 

17-20: Southern California Teachers’ 
Association, Los Angeles; Mrs. 8 
M. Dorsey, Los Angeles, pres.; 4d. 
O. Cross, Los Angeles, sec’y. 


18-21: City Superintendents’ Associa- 
tion of Illinois. SchootPBoard As 
sociation. High School Conference. 
At Champaign-Urbana. 

28-31: American Economic Associa- 
tion, Princeton, New Jersey; John 
H. Groy, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, )Minn. . 


29-31: Pennsylvania |. State Educa- 
tional Association, Harrisbarg. 
FEBRUARY. 

2@: Opening of Panama-Pacific In- 


ternational Exposition, San Fran- 
cisco; Charles C. Moore, pres. 


32-26: N. E. A. Department of Super- 
intendence, Cincinnatf, Ohio. Dur- 
and W. Springer, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


JUNE. 

24: July 2: National Federation of 
Musical Clubs. Ninth Biennial 
Festival, Los Angeles, California; 
Mrs. J. H. Smissaert, Wolfe. Hall, 
Denver, Colo., sec’y. 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


AUGUSTA. The Maine Teachers’ 
Association continued its record 
breaking career with a meeting here 
last month which had an enrollment 
400 larger than the previous “record” 
meeting. President Wormwood an- 
nounced at the last session of the 
three days’ meeting that the atten- 
dance had reached 3,967, the largest 
previous attendance having been in 
1912 when Ex-President Taft ad- 
dressed the association im this city. 

The school festival concert, the en- 
tertainment feature of the meeting 
contributed by school children from 
all parts of the states, will long be re- 
membered by every one of the 5,000 
people who crowded into the great 
municipal auditorium. Supervisor of 
music Goldthwaite of the Portland 
schools put forth unusual efforts in 
organizing and directing the im- 
mense chorus and his efforts were 
fully appreciated. 

William C. McAndrew, principal of 
the Washington Irving High School, 
New York City, who has just been 
elected associate superintendent in 
that city, Dr. Woods Hutchinson and 
President Faunce of Brown were 
among the speakers, and each proved 
popular with the teachers. 

President Aley of the University of 
Maine was this year elected to the 
presidency of the association. He has 
ever since his arrival in the state 
been a hard worker for educational 
organizations here. John A. Part- 
ridge of. Fairfield was elected vice- 
president and Harold A. Allan of the 
state education department at 
Augusta, whose work as secretary of 
the association “has been unusually 
efficient for sevefal years, was re- 
elected. Miss Louisa I. Pryor of 
Springvale’ was elected assistant sec- 
retary and Bertram M. Packard of 
Camden, treasurer, D. J. Callahan of 
Lewiston auditor, William M. Marr 
of Patten executive commitiee, mem- 
ber. 

The. school committee department 
had.one of the best department meet- 
ings of all, E. W. Hyde of Bath and 
State. Superintendent Smith leading 
in the discussion. 


VERMONT. 

ST. JOHNSBURY. Attendance 
records were broken at the annual 
meeting of the Vermont. State 
Teachers’ Association here last 
month and the meeting was equally 
successful in other ways. This city 
entertained royally, according to the 
visiting members of the association, 
and Principal Edgar B. Smith of 
Brattleboro was an excellent presid- 
inig Officer. 

iscussion of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation report naturally featured 
many of the meetings. The list of 
speakers included Professor Hudson 
of the University of Missouri, Dean 
Crawshaw of Colgate University, 
Governor Fletcher, President Ben- 
ton of the University of Vermont, 
Superintendent Chittenden, of Bur- 
lington, Superintendent Willey of 
Bristol, Superintendent Beebe of 
Proctor, and many others prominent 
in the ranks of Vermént educators. 

Perhaps ‘the most important. busi- 
ness matter was the decision to ap- 
point a conference to disctss the 
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state educational survey report be- 
fore January. 

Miss Caroline S. Woodruff of St. 
Johnsbury was honored with the elee- 
tion to the presidency of the associa- 
tion. The other officers elected 
were: Vice-president, Miss Alberta 
Beeman, St. Albans; secretary, Miss 
Etta Franklin, Rutland; treasurer, 
Superintendent E. A. Hamilton, 
Newport; executive committee, E. 
L. Ingalls, Burlington, Principad 
Archie S. Harriman, Middlebury, 
Superintendent Margaret R. Kelley, 
Derby; board of directors, Superin- 
tendent Clayton L. Erwin, Barton, 
Superintendent M. D. Chittenden, 
Burlington, Miss M. Lillian Edger- 
ton, Bennington. : 

The Schoolmasters’ Club of Ver- 
mont elected these officers: Presi- 
dent, Martin G. Benedict, St. Johns- 
bury; vice-president, H. C. Hutchin- 
son, Montpelier; secretary, E. V, 
Perkins, Woodstock; executive com- 
mittee, C. T. Howe, Morrisville, H. 
C. Casey, Springfield, S. H. White, 
Barre. , 

The Vermont Women Teachers’ 
Club elected these officers: Miss 
Etta Franklin of Rutland, president; 
Miss Evelyn Fuller of Woodstock, 
vice-president; Miss Eliza Allen of 
Lyndonville, secretary; Miss Minnie 
Sanford of Castleton, treasurer; Miss 
Mabel Kidder of Proctor, Miss 
Catherine Collins of Bellows Falls, 
and Miss Mary Murphy of Castle- 
ton, executive committeet Miss Af- 
berta Beeman of St. Albans, Miss 
Leda Stevens of Barre and Miss Eva 
L. Wilde of St. Johnsbury, nominat- 
ing committee. A resolution favor- 
ing equal suffrage was adopted. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
CAMBRIDGE. In the completion 


of her equipment of the Department 
of Education, Harvard has added 
thereto Professor Alexander J. Inglis, 
formerly professor of education and 
director of the Summer School at 
Rutgers College. Professor Inglis is 
a graduate of Wesleyan University, 
and received his doctor’s degree from 
Columbia University. He is the 
author of “The Rise of the High 
School in Massachusetts” and of 
text-books in high school Latin. He 
will have full charge of the prepara- 
tion of Harvard and Radcliffe stu- 
dents for teaching in secondary 
schools. 


BOSTON. In the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology one student 
out of every five and a half is aiaed 
by a scholarship. Thirteen per cent 
of the scholarships in 1912-13 were 
granted to freshmen. It has _ occa- 
sionally been questioned whether it 
is prudent to give such aid to first- 
year students. The committee says 
that there is some risk in selecting 
students early in their course. but ex- 
amination of the records show that 
the judgment of the committee, on 
the whole, has not been misplaced. 
Of the seventeen freshmen in. the 
class of 1911 who received a_ grant, 
twelve of the awards for the second 
term were made subject to good 
records to be secured during the 
first term. Eleven of these students 
fulfilled the conditions. 


The total number of pupils in the 
public schools of the city is 199,841, or 
3.568 more than last year. The most 
remarkable increase is in the High 
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and Latin Schools—1,243 over last 
(year. “Inthe n “grades 
there are 365 more; inthe kinder- 
garten, 763, and in special schools, 
07. ‘Tiere is a decrease of (tem in 
the Norma! School, where the total” 
qs 187 this year: oe 

The total number of -pupils in the 


fifteen High and Latin Schools is 
16,441, and of these the greatest num- 
ber, 2.224, is im the Girls’ High 
School. 


Two excellent addresses were “de- 
Jivered at the annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts Schoolmasters Cltib 
at Hotel Bellevue, October 31, by 
Commissioner Snedden and Profes- 
sor G. D. Strayer of Columbia. “Dr. 
Snedden, talking on the topic of the 
day, “Education of Girls,” said that 
more attention should be paid to 
giving the sort ol education which 
wil. fit girls to be. homemakers cap- 
able. of rearing families. This, te 
said, must be done to offset the ten- 
dency towards race suicide among 
the so-called middle and better 
classes, which tendency 1s -accom- 
panied by alarming reproduction 
among the irresponsible classes. Dr. 
Snedden says that the severe strain 
placed upon girls in high schools and 
normal schools to pass examinations 
is not the best training for healthy 
motherhood. He said also that the 
higher education offered girls is too 
conservative often twenty-five years 
behind the higher education offered 
young men. 


Dr. Strayer said that vocational 
education was the greatest problem 
in the education of girls at present. 
He severely criticized the ruling of 
the New York Board of Education 
against mother-teachers. 


C. T. C. Whitcomb presided at the 
meeting. Principal J. Asbury of the 
Salem State Normal School was 
elected president of the Club for next 
year. The other officers elected 
were: Vice-presidents, Kényon L. 
Butterfield, president Massachusetts 
Agricultural College; Hector  L. 
Belisle, superintendent of Fall River 
schools; William E. Perry, master of 
the Frederick W. Lincoln School of 
Boston. Herbert L. Morse of the 
George Putnam School of Boston, 


was elected secretary and treasurer. 
Teachers from high schools 
throughout New England attended 
the twelfth annual meeting of. the 
New England High School Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association at 
Simmons College last Saturday. 


President A. H. Sproul of Salem pre- 
sided. Dr. Snedden, F. B. Nichols 
of Rochester, N. Y., C. E. Hutchins 
of the Worcester High School of 
Commerce and F. E. Lakey of the 
Boston English High School, and 
Sumner W. Cushing of the Salem 
Normal School were among the 
speakers. The officers elected for 
next year are: MHasting Hawkes, 
Brockton, president: Arthur 
O’Mally, High School of Commerce, 
first vice-president; Edith L. Abbott, 
Quincy, second vice-president; W. O. 
Holden, Pawtucket. secretary; J. C. 
Moody, New Britain, Conn.._treas- 
urer. E. A. Englis of Lynn, F. H. 
Read of Providence and K. C. At- 
ticks of Brookline. were elected on 


the committee. on auditing and 
finance. F. FE. Lakey of the English 
High School of Boston was elected 


chairman of committee on publicity 
or three years. 
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SPRINGFIELD. An interesting 
list of words for ‘spelling im the Tech- 
nical High School has been printed 
by the printing department of the 
Springfield Vocational School. Tak- 
ing only those words in the first list 
as an example, there are a number of 
words that might bother aduits who 
are considered good spellers. For 
instance, One unusual word is celli- 
lose and another is allotropic. Other 
words are ampere, arsenious, 
basicity, ‘carbureter, deliqnescenceé, 
hydrolysis, hypotenuse. 

The Vocational School is also 
printing the new manual, which is a 
very extensive job with iong: lists-of 
names. 


PITTSFIELD. The officers of 
the Berkshire County Teachers’ 
Association broke away from the tra- 
ditional form of program to a cer- 
tain extent this year and offered a 
list of speakers headed by Mary 
Antin, G. Stanley Hall and Professor 
Asa Henry Morton of Williams. 
The Association in its resolutions 
recommended some modification in 
the teachers retirement law so that 
teachers might receive some compen- 
sation in case of disability. 

President Mortimer M. Thomas 


of North Adams presided and was 
elected president for mext year. 


Other officers elected were: C. A. 
Tucker of Lenox and H. B. Bettes 
of North Adams, vice-presidents; 
Samuel Churchill of Stockbridge, 
treasurer; Harry Gardner of Hins- 
dale, secretary. 


CONNECTICUT. 


WEST HARTFORD. Superin- 
tendent W. H. Hall issues an annual 
report which the citizens of West 
Hartford read. “The work of a su- 
perintendent comprehensively and 
concisely stated is—to see that well 
qualified teachers are selected and 
that they have the best possible op- 
portunity to do their work in behalf 
of the children and youth,” he says. 
In another part of his report, discuss- 
ing school hours, Mr. Hall says:— 

“The amount of work actually ac- 
complished by boys and girls is not 
in proportion to the amount of time 
spent in the schoolroom. Young 
children who enter school at six years 
of age are as far advanced and as pro- 
ficient at eight or nine years of age as 
those who enter school at four or five 
years of age. Children in the first 
and second grades usually accom- 
plish as much in one daily session as 
in two daily sessions. In some 
school systems, where no sessions are 
held on Tuesday or Thursday after- 
noons in any of the schools, the work 
oi the year is accomplished as satis- 
factorily and as much advancement is 
made as under the old and usual plan 
of two sessions daily on five days of 
the week. These statements are 
made especially for the benefit of the 
parents who desire to have their chil- 
dren enter school when quite young 
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MIDDLE ATLANTIO STATES. 


MARYLAND. 


BALTIMORE. Frank A. Manny, 
president of the Social Service Ciub 
here, is -cheirman.of a committee 
which is doing excellent work in 
the attention of the interested public 
much information as the opportuni- 
ties for social service in the city, 
voluntary and professional. The plan 
is to issue bulletins at regular inter- 
vals announcing current lectures, ex- 
hibitions and the like. 





NEW YORK. 


UTICA. In one of his campaign 
speeches here Governor Glynn said: 
“Attached to each public school 
should be a savings bank under 
proper regulation and_ supervision. 
In France savings banks of this kind 
are established institutions and are 
largely responsible for the charac- 
teristic thrift of the French people. 


“There is need for thrift in Amer- 
ica. The time to teach it is in the 
youth. The place to teach it is in the 
schools. I would like to see the 
state provide school luncheons for 
the children of the poor and I would 
like to see the state take care of the 
eyes and the ears and the teeth of 
the children of people who fail to ap- 
preciate the importance of such care. 

““In every nation,’ Disraeli once 
said, ‘there are two nations—the rich 


and the poor.” The rich can take 
care of themselves. I am for helping 
the poor. Too long our country 


schools have equipped our boys and 
girls for citv life. Country life is 
more attractive and more profitable 
today than a generation ago. Our 
country schools ought to teach agri- 





culture. as the cotntry schools of 
Germany, Italy and France do.” 
PENNSYLVANIA 
CLARION. Amos B. Reese of the 


Mansfield State Normal. School. who 
succeeds Dr. Andrew Thomas Smith 
as president “ofthe normal school 
here, has been received with great 


heartiness and is given unreserved 
support. 

EDINBORO. The Edinboro 
State Normal School runs _ three 


columns of interesting Normal news 
in the weekly Edinboro “Indepen- 
dent.” Principal Frank E. Baker 
also conducts a rural school column. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


ace 


Sanitary Book Covers — 





| (Holden Unfinished Leatherette Material) : 
FROM A 


PEDAGOGIC -STANDPOINT 


““Man Is What His Habits Make Him” 

Train children to Habits of Economy and Cleanlires: by :urplyirg 
Holden Covers for Outside Protection and Holden Binders ard Trans- 
parent Paper for Inside Repairs of Free Books. 

Centre the child’s attention on the care of his book by Freguent 
Examinations and Liberal Fines. Cleaner books and cleaner fingers 


will be the result. Samples free. 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 











____ SPRINGFIELD, 


VIRGINIA. 


RICHMOND. The many con- 
stituent bodies of the Virginia Ed- 
ucational Conference are making 
plans for a big meeting in this city 
November 25 to 27, the seventh an- 
nual conference. § Mrs. L. R. 
Dashiell of this city is receiving 
names of the large numbers of dele- 
gates sent by local citizens’ leagues 
throughout the state. N. E. Clement 
of Chatam is president of the execu- 
tive committee of the conference and 
is also president of the School Trus- 
tees’ Association, and plans are under 
way for best trustees meeting in 
years. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


MORGANTOWN. The State 
Board of Regents have been on a 
trip through eastern cities looking 
over the presidential prospects tor 
the University of West Virginia. 
On the board are State Superinten- 
dent M. P. Shawkey, Colonel E. W. 
Oglebey, president of the Panhandle 
Agricultural Club, Superintendent 
George S. Laidiey of Charleston, J. 
B. Findley of Parkersburg and 
Elliott Northcott. 

With the new and larger appropria- 
tion for agriculture in this state the 
farmers have become actively inter- 
ested in scientific agriculture and 
they are looking to the state univer- 
sity to take the leadership. The en- 
rollment in the Agricultural College 
department of the university is one 
hundred per cent. larger this year 
than last and the freshman class as a 
whole this year'is twenty per cent. 
larger than the entering class _ last 
year. Last year the university en- 
rolled 1,300 students. 





SOUTHERN STATES 





ALABAMA. 

BIRMINGHAM. N. R. Baker 
has resigned the position of state 
rural school supervisor, which he 
filled so admirably for a long term. 
He became assistant superintendent 
in Jefferson County, October 1. and 
on November 1 he became editor 
and owner of the Educational Ex- 


change, the excellent state educa- 
tional paper in Alabama. 

J. B. Hobdy succeeds Mr. Baker 
as rural school supervisor. Mr. 
Hobdy was well fitted for his new 
work in his position as president of 
the Seventh District Agricultural 
School at Albertville and as_ state 
farm demonstration agent at Auburn. 


SELMA. Superintendent Arthur 
F. Hannan has a most elaborate 
scheme for teachers’ meetings. There 
are to be seven monthly teachers’ 
meetings commencing in November, 
and at each there will be a _ report 
by five teachers on a_ given topic. 
Questionnaires are to be sent broad- 
cast through the United States to 
persons from whom they think they 
can get information. The _ topics 
are: Promotion, Illiteracy, Health 
Problem, Industrial and Vocational 
Education, Play and Playgrounds, 
Community Life and the _ schools. 
The first questionnaire sent to supe - 
intendents contains twenty-six ques- 
tions, several of which have sub- 
questions. 


GEORGIA. 


ATLANTA. The Methodist 
Church is to have a new university 
in this city for which $5,000,000 will! 
be raised at once. A brilliant start 
was made with a subscription of a 
million dodlars. 


TENNESSEE. 


KNOXVILLE. In his annual re- 
port Superintendent Walter E. 
Miller gives a lucid statement of the 
school problems in Knoxville and of 
efforts to meet these problems. He 
gives a fine statement, also, of the 
ideals of American education today. 
The statistics in the report are pre- 
sented in unusually clear forms. 





OKLAHOMA. 


NORMAN. The enrollment in 
the University of Oklahoma for 
1912-1913 reached a total of 1,377, an 
increase of sixty per cent. over that 
of the year before. This fall the 
enrollment to date exceeds by more 
than 200 the total enrollment of last 
year, being now 1,562. Of this num- 
ber 698 are in the College of Arts 
and Sciences. 


MASSACHUSETTS 4 


LOUISIANA. 


BATON ROUGE.- Dr. A. B. 
Coffey, dean of the Teachers’ Col- 
lege at the State University here, 
died at a Memphis, Tenn., ‘hospital 
last week after a long illness. 

Dr, Coffey spent his early life in 
Missouri, studying at Kirksville and 
later teaching there. Later he went 
to California and was in school work 
there for some time before going to 
Columbia University for graduate 
work in 1902. He taught in William 
and Mary College, Virginia, before 
coming to Louisiana. His work 
here was of the highest order, and 
much of the credit for present excel- 
lence of the Teachers’ College here is 
due Dr. Coffey. 


a 


CENTRAL STATES. 


INDIANA. 


INDIANAPOLIS. The Indiana 
State Teachers’ ‘Association which 
has held its annual meetings during 
the Christmas holidays, met this year, 
October 29-31. Last year the enroll- 
ment was 6,558 with less than half the 
number in actual attendance. This 
year more than 6,000 teachers at- 
tended the sessions of the convention. 
The October date was decided upon 
as the best time for holding future 
meetings; district meetings will be 
held in the spring, replacing the two 
large sectional. meetings held hereto- 
fore. 

The keynote of the association was 
social efficiency. The teachers heard 
the ideas of Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, 
New York, Dr. J. Y. Joyner, North 
Carolina; Dr. Charles Zueblin, Bos- 
ton; Dean James E. Russell, Colum- 
bia University; Principal W.  D. 
Lewis, Philadelphia; Dr. W. C. Bag- 
ley, University of Illinois; Professor 
James F. Hosic, Chicago; Professor 
Edwin D. Starbuck, University of 
Iowa; Professor Benjamin lL. 
D’Ooge, Michigan State Normal Col- 
lege, and a large number of Indiana 
educators on this subject. 

The association adopted resolutions 
favoring a pension system; equal 
suffrage; physical examinations” for 
prospective teachers; two years col- 
lege or normal training with special 
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KNOWLEDGE THAT IS | 


EARNING POWER 


may be acquired at Malden Commercial School, 
where we fit students for work as Secretaries, Book- 
keepers, Stenographers, etc. 


Our Norma! Department 


trains teachers in teaching these subjects. 


Commercial Education is steadily growing in im- 
portance. Every year more High Schools and Busi- 
ness Colleges call tor more teachers. 
| This means better chances for employment and for 
better pay for you—if you act on our suggestion. 
Conducted by a trained educator with long teaching 
AND business experiences; with more teachers in 
roportion to students than any similar school we 
lane of; and with an ambition todo the most 
thorough work rather than be the largest school, we 
feel justified in stating that Malden Commercial 
School is 


‘‘Educationally the strongest Business School in 
New England.’’ 


We have information that is well worth your while. 
Call or write for it. 


Malden Commercial School 
Walter Leroy Smith, Principal, 


Founded 1904 


pean” OR Mass. 
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work in education for beginning 








Training the Color Sense 


Red, yellow and blue are not 
aR ber weeltd biedcthdes 
it is not wise to teach 

with these violent colors which 
corrupt the taste and invariably 

start them on the false road of Patents—Copy right 
color estimate. A scientific, accurate knowledge 
of color harmony can only be obtained ‘by using 


The Munsell Color System 


—the basis of which is the fve middle colors, with 
gray, black and the maxima of red, yellow and blue. 
These calors constantly recur in the best examples 
of decorative and picturesque art. May we send 





you circular S, which explains the Munsell Color 
System? Just write us to-day. 
Send 10c in your letter for No, 2 Box of Crayons, postage paid 





Send today for explanatory circular “S” and prices 
bide ty haa Rah A Lt A se f 


Boston Mass 





KANSAS. - 














high school teachers; and a new con- 
stitution for the state. President 
Stone of Purdue University handled 
the affairs of the association with 
dispatch. 

Officers for next year are: Presi- 


dent, J. G. Collicott, superintendent 
of Indianapolis schools; recording 


secretary Adalaide S. Baylor; treas- 
urer, J. B. Pearcey. 
LAFAYETTE. Three hundred 


“live wire’ promoters of better agri- 
culture were assembled at Purdue 
University recently, at the annual 
conferences of the county agents, the 
farmer’s institute speaker’s and the 
farmer’s institute workers. The 
thirty-two county agents are doing 
much to correlate the work of the 
schools in agriculture and that of the 
home. 


BRAZIL. Eight schools in the 
State are now offering vocational 
courses. Indianapolis, Fort Wayne, 
Richmond, Anderson, South Bend, 
Evansville, Muncie, and Brazil now 
offer work in home making, agricul- 
ture and industrial work. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. The students of Lane 
Technical School started a new school 
paper last month, a daily of four 
pages published and printed at the 
school under the name “Lane Tech 
Daily.” The amount of news, real 
news, and the amount of helpful an- 
nouncements published in_ readable 
form is surprising. Jack T. Nelson 
Seads the enterprising editorial staff. 


EMPORIA. President Thomas W. 
Butcher, of the Emporia State Nor- 
mal School, has accepted the invita- 
tion of the World’s Social Progress 
Congress, which meets in the exposi- 
tion auditorium at San Francisco, 
April 1 to 11, 1915, to speak on the 
subject, “What Shall the Common 
School Curriculum of the Future 
Be?” On the program will be men 
of achievement from the leading 
nations of the world. The invitation 
to President Butcher came from 
Bishop William M. Bell, chairman of 
the Congress. 

CLAY CENTER. County Super- 
intendent T. C. Coffman of Clay 
County sent all his teachers a circular 
at the opening of the year which was 
easy to read and which told the 
teachers a number of definite things 
he would like to see accomplished this 
year. “Education for Efficiency; 
Equal Training of the Head, Heart 
and Hands,” is the motto here. Su- 
perintendent Coffman_ introduced the 
home work credit system in a few 
schools last year, and he urges other 
teachers to take it up this year. The 
following points are in favor of the 
plan, he says:— 

1. It will impress the child with the 
idea that other things than books are 
a necessary part of an education. 

2. It will enable the parent to se- 
cure a more cheerful service when 
the child knows that its efforts will be 
recognized and rewarded. 

8. It will help the child to form the 
habit of doing useful and helpful 
things at the proper time. 

4. It will bring the school and the 
home into closer relationship. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 

water, Mass. For both sexes. 

For catalogue, address the Principal, 
A. C. Boyden, M. A. 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 
Massachusetts. Coeducational 
Department for the pedagogical and 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial] subjects. J. Asbury Pit- 
man, Principal. 


The use of the plan is optional, yet 
all parents and pupils are urged to 
give it a trial. 


KENTUCKY. 
LEXINGTON. Several novel 
features are embraced in Superin- 


tendent M. A. Cassidy’s annual re- 
port this year. He _ describes the 
support given the “Clean-Up Day 
movement by the schools, tells of 
five or six other ways in which the 
schools last year contributed to the 
development of citizens of character 
prominent Lexington citizens in 
answer to requests from Superinten- 
dent Cassidy for suggestions as to 
improving the character of public 
school work. Such an opportunity 
for laymen to _ express openly 
opinions of the schools is of tre- 
mendous value, and in nearly every 
instance they bring out appreciation 
of the schools which is almost sur- 
prising. Dean F. Paul Anderson of 
the State University also writes a 
chapter in the report, “An Appre- 
ciation of the Lexington Schools.” 
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Ave. — Chicago, lll, 28 E. Jackson Bivd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
em is. Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 
Portland, Ore,, 316 Journal Bidg. 
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‘THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
hi YEA 


W, Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, 
_ Telephone Hay. 1678. 


Boston. 





THE EDMANDS EDUCATOR’S EXCHANGE 


Founded 1897 
101i TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS.— WELLES EBELDG., WILKES-BARRE, PA 


"Differ n p" 


‘Yos, the only agency whose advice ever telped me te a tetter candidate.” 
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MICHIGAN. 


ANN ARBOR. The University of 
Michigan extension. department has 
this year broadened the scope of its 
work, The three hundred free lec- 
tures given annually throughout the 
state by membets of the University 
faculty, are still available to the pub- 
lic, as they have been during the past 
three years; but these now represent 
only one phase of the extension ser- 
vice. Extension courses of study for 
University credit are being conducted 
in Detroit and Saginaw, and a special 
course of lectures bearing upon prob- 
lems which arise in the administra- 
tion of the work of civic associations 
has been provided for the secretaries 
of such organizations. 

Besides these miscellaneous and 
special lectures, the extension depart- 
ment has organized other university 
resources as a part of its corres- 

ndence and consultation service. 

hen it is realized that more than 
eighty-five thousand persons were 
reached through the original lecture 
service in a single year, the addition 
of nine distinct departments is signi- 
ficant. The additional consultation 
service will be afforded by the library, 
the departments of education, archi- 
tecture, landscape design, forestry 
and engineering, the Museum, the 
Municipal Research Bureau, and the 
public health service. Each division 
of the service has issued as announce- 
ment to explain the nature of the re- 
sources which it offers to the public 
without charge. 


OHIO. 


CINCINNATI, The University of 
Cincinnati has given permission to 
Dean Herman Schneider to accept 
the position of co- supervisor of co- 
operative and continuation work in 
the New York public schools. The 
position was offered Dean Schneider 
about two weeks ago, but he _ with- 
held acceptance until the Board of 
Trustees had passed on the matter. 

The Board of Education of New 
York had made an appropriation of 
$10,000 salary fund to be paid Dean 
Schneider and to William Wood, of 
Gary, Indiana. Each of the experts 
in the new educational system will 
give one week of each month to the 
work in the New York schools. Dean 
Schneider introduced the co-operative 
and continuation work in Cincinnati. 
The plan as it will be followed in 
New York will be to give each child 


now employed some school work 
each day. 
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SOUTHWESTERN STATES, 


CALIFORNIA. 


OAKLAND. The Board of Edu- 
cation of Oakland announces the 
opening of a university school under 
the supervision of the University oi 
California to be conducted after the 
plan of the Horace Mann School of 
New York. The school’ will ul- 
timately offer a six-year college pre- 
paratory course, accepting pupils 
from the sixth year of the elementary 
school. Classes will be organized for 
the present only in the seventh, 
eighth, ninth and tenth’ grades, 
Through the co-operation of prac- 
tice teachers from the University it 
will.be possible t6°keép the classes 
small,—about fifteen pupils in each 
class. Instruction will be offered in 
each of the leading modern languages, 
and they may be begun early in the 
course. The school will be open for 
work from 8 a. m. to 5 p. m., and will 
thus afford opportunities for pupils 
who are behind to catch up in their 
work, or for those who so desire to 
take extra work. Special emphasis 
will be placed on music and athletics, 
and the assembly exercises will be so 
planned as to give a series of presen- 
tations of the world’s work, the 
world’s culture, etc. The school will 
serve on the one hand as a model 
secondary school for the state, and 
on the other as a practice and experi- 
mental school for the department of 
education of the University. It will 
be under the direction of Professor C. 
E. Rugh of the University of Califor- 
nia, 
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quarantined,—lIllinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Michigan, Pennsylvania, New York, 
Massachusetts and Maryland—and 
stock cannot even be sent from one 
infected to another. This epidemic 
will inevitably entail heavy losses to 
dairy and stock raisers, and it is 
likely to push up still further the 
prices of meat, which are already 
sufficiently high, from the con- 
sumers’ point of view. 


THE NEW CRISIS IN MEXICO. 


The critical situation in Mexico, 
to which reference was made in this 
column last week, has grown more 
critical during the week. The so- 
called Peace Conference at Aguas- 


Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Douglas Bldg 


November 32, 1914 
7 
Raliepies, wheter under the” inéente 


fear or acting from genuine ¢ 
yiction, has” been®* entirely dominated 
by Villa and Zapata. thas desig- 
nated Eulalio Gutierrez as Pro- 
visional President which is a choice 
perfectly satisfactory to Villa and 
Zapata but not to Carranza. The 
latter had offered to retire, provided 
that Villa and Zapata should do the 
same, buf self-abnegation is not at 
all in their line; and now Carranza 
announces that he will not recognize 
the action of the conferenee, bat will 
continue to exercise the functions of 
first chief. This means civil war on 
a large scale, and with results which 
cannot be predicted. It will pretty 
surely be attended with savagery of 
the familiar Méxican type. The 
proposed withdrawal of American 
troops from Vera Cruz will have to 
be indefinitely postponed. If Car- 
ranza should be driven out of Méx- 
ico City, it is probable that Villa and 
Zapata will attack the American lines 
at Vera Cruz. Inflammatory placards 


calling for such an attack are already 
in circulation. 


COAL STRIKERS AND TROOPS. 

Strikes among coal mimers are 
usually the most obstinate and vio- 
lent of industrial disturbances. The 
strike of miners in the Hartford 
Valley district in Arkansas is the 
latest illustration. The rioting 
among. miners there has made it 
necessary to send four companies of 
United States cavalry to preserve 
order. The situation is* unusual in 
that the demand for troops does not 
come from the owners or operators 
but from Federal Judge Youmans, 
who finds it impossible to enforce the 
orders of the court by any ordinary 
means. The mining properties 
affected are in the hands of receivers 
appointed by the court, but the 
miners have attacked the mines, 
driven off the guards, and killed some 
of the men at work. Meanwhile, the 
situation in Colorado does not im- 
prove; though the Governor ex- 
presses confidence that the state 
militia can preserve the peace if the 
federal troops are withdrawn. 


PROGRESS AMONG NEGROES. 


A special bulletin prepared by~the 
Director of the Census presents very 
encouraging facts showing progress 
among the negroes in the United 
States. The number of negroes, ex- 
clusive of outlying possessions, in 
1910, was 9,827,763. The increase dur- 
ing the decade was 11.2 per cent. 
The percentage of illiteracy among 
the negroes is steadily decreasing. 
in 1890, the percentage of iliiterates 
among negroes ten vears of age and 
over was 57.1. In 1900, it had 
dropped to 44.5. In 1910, it was 
onl» 30.4. In 1910, the farms operated 
by negroes numbered 893,370; and of 
this number 218,972 were owned by 
the negroes who cultivated them. 
The number of farms thus owned 
increased by 31,175 or 16.6 per cent. 
during the decade. The death rate 
amone negroes in 1910 was 25.5 per 
1.000, as. compared with 29.4 in 19900. 
Altoeether, these figures show re- 
markable progress, considering the 
great handicaps under which the 
negroes labor. A race which has 
achieved in this fashion deserves fair 
play. 
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Reports and Pamphiets 


“The Rural School and Hookworm 
Disease. » “By John A. Farrell. 
Bulletin 1914, No. 20.. “The Danish 
Folk High Schools.” By H. W. 
Foght No; 22. United States 

‘ Bureau of Education. 





“High Schools of Michigan.” Course 
of Study, published by Fred L. 
Keeler, state superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Lansing, Michi- 
gan. Bulletin No. 12, 1914. 


The Industrial Commission of Ohio. 
Department of Investigation and 
Statistics. Report No. 1 on wages 
atid hours of girls in mercantile es- 
tablishments. 33 pages. Report 

$ No. 2 on accident claims under 
Workmen’s Compensation. 5d 
pages. M. B. Hammond, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, Commissioner in charge 
of Investigation and Statistics. 


“An Economists View of Education.” 
Three lectures on Vocational Edu- 
cation, Professor John H. Gray, 
head of department of Economics 
and Political Science, University of 
Minnesota. Addresses before Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association, 
Southern Section. Published by the 
Santa Monica, California, Board of 
Education. 46 pages. 


“Dental Clinics for School Children.” 
By Edward F. Brown. Reprint 
from the Journal of the Allied Den- 
tal Societies, September, 1914. A 
definite program for New York 
City in 1915. 448 pages. “The 
Health Supervision of New York 
City School Children of New York 
City. By Edward F. Brown. Re- 
print from Medical Review of Re- 
views. 10 pages. Both these re- 
prints may be obtained from the 
New York Association for Improv- 
ing the Condition of the Poor. 
Cornelius N. -Bliss, New York 
City, president. 





THE MAGAZINES 


—~Most of the contributed. articles 
and other special features of the No- 
vember “Review of Reviews” are on 
subjects relating to the great war. 
Chief among the pictorial features is 
a fourteen-page series of reproduc- 
tions of striking war cartoons from 
the German and. Austrian journals, 
Mr. Frank H. Simonds contributes to 
this number his second article on the 
Strategy of the war. Italy’s position 
with reference to the war is set forth 
by Mr. T. Lothrop Stoddard. The 
other contributed articles are all con- 
cerned with the economic aspects of 
the war crisis, particularly with the 
effect upon American cu.nmerce and 
industry,— ‘The E uropean Food Situ- 
ation,” by T ‘. Carver, of the 








United States Department of Agricul- 
ture; “Germany's Food Supply,” by 
Bernhard Dernburg, former German 
Minister jor the Colonies: “America’s 

Elliott 
Geo- 
, ‘German Dyestuffs 
and American Clothes,” by David F. 
St. Clair: “Made in America,” by 
Joseph H \ppel and “The Cotton 


asineral Reserves,” by Guy 
Mitchell, of the United States 
logical Survey 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





THE ONLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 
ONLY 


The School Bulletin Teachers Agency made a departure this year and has taken the stand 
of Recommending Only. The increase volume of ite work and the in reased number of 
superior teacher who have intrusted their interest to ite care have preven fatilactoriiy 
that thissort of work is what is now most demanded in the agency field. Send for our 
Year Book showing what our patrons think of us, «ur circular of pee hg letters from 
candidates and pe tagem this vear, our circular of 1372 post offices oy tside ©} New York 
State where we have recommended teachers, andtoon. Any or all or these will bevent 
free on requestand will prove of interest to any superior teacher. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
317-319 EAST WASHINGTON STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





,d THIRTY-ONE yea 

operating with TEA‘ 
R ss SUPERINTENDEN klet 
AUDITORIUM BUILDING 


THE- -BREWER- TEACHER’S-AGENCY °°. 


CHICAGO, WwLINOIS 








th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° i)" }verss 


New York 
Becom mends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mer. 





MERICAN ::: 


and Fo 
ernesses, for eve 
or address 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY Sticcis tna ramiticn 
EIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, futors, and G: ¥ 
epartment of instraction; recommends good Schools to parer ta, Call on 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





recommends teachers ard has filled hun- 


» ton of high grade positions (up to 
$5,000) with excellemt teachers. Estab- 
lished 1888. No charge to employers, 

rinse for registration. If you need, 


> 
teacher foran 


4 desirable place or knew 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8S. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 





—<—— 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted tor department work in 
High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Colleges in Peps 
sylvania and other States. Grade bee a tecay with ability to teach some approved sys. 
tem of music and drawing secure carrey ty Ah to $% per month. For farther 
information address THE TEA CY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pee. Co ‘o-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS 


HE SOHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for pe 
people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free toschoo) officials, 


OHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 363 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Ine. 


Supplies Schools aad Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas. 
81 Chapel! St. 





AGENGY °° fi: vemon: Bonding, Boston 








VINCENT 8. FISK, Sec'y and Manager, 
Aibany N.Y. 





WISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager MISS T. M, HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


_ THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Repttation founded on twenty-four years of successful experience. 
Sesehttshes 1890 6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





The Albert Teachers’ Agency 


623 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago, I1i. 
THIRTIETH YEAR. Our booklet ‘‘Teaching as a Business" is of interest to all live 
teachers. SENT FREE. WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 
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We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. . . Boston, liass.- 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


WINSHIP 
TEACHER’S 
AGENCY 


Leng Distance Telephone. 





Crisis at Home and Abroad.” by 
Richard Sp Hane 
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A | INQUIRING | | Teacher Hurt in Germany | 


about the Massachusetts Teachers pe” q “4 £ 
; opel Tr A 

















wuity Guild. They are discovering that 

it is an organization of co-workers in which CAG Hy 
they ought to be enrolled. And they are Bink Qeually C 
rolling because no better way of insurirg et. Gh 


themselves—no safer, more profitable and 

ae : ; -.. 9 
more satisfactory way—presents itself. oe a Re Lo 
7 "(At present the Guild is conducting a suc- Be a fi ce ae é He 


ne a ec 
cesstu compeigt for a larger endowment PO EEE SP GES LP, 
which will mean even more generous pro- : 


| vision for annuitants than that now given € <7 


ja — he: Sees Mod 


NOW IS THE TIME TO JOIN I Aall recommen dl gener Or 
‘THE MASS CROSETI CHERS’ | | ing BG . 
ANNUITY GUILD 14 A Tehwihe 


/ 











‘ » Miss Schmitz, a teacher in the Denver schools, wastravel- 
‘The logical way for a teacher to insure.” ing in Germany during her vacation. Im a Berlin hotel she 


fell and hurt her foot. Her letter shows how her T. C. U. pol- 


icy protecting her against accident, sickness or quarantine, 
Drop a postal te compensated her for the misfortune. Her policy has alread 








paid her 400 per cent. on the investment. Can yon affor 


GEORGE M. WADSWORTH, Principal Pope to be without the same protection? Write today for explana- 


tory literature and application blank. 
School, Somerville, Secretary. ' TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


Department J LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
































SIMPLE PROBLEMS 
INDUSTRIAL ARITHMETIC 


FOR 
GRAMMAR GRADES 


By BRENELLE HUNT 
Principal Model School Department of State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 


THE PURPOSE OF THIS BOOK IS 


_ To emphasize the processes which are best adapted to develop the habits upon which vocation 
efficiency depends. 


To promote intelligent observation arid study of common things which skilled labor has produced, 

To bring the pupil into the closest possible contact®with the materials used, basing all mathematical 
computations, whenever possible, on first hand measurements. 

To teach practical things, as the economical cutting up of materials, methods of combining. for 
Strength and economy, devices for overcoming the natural defects in material used, also the cost of 
material, wages, estimating, etc. 

To utilize the most available material, to emphasize constructive processes, to furnish opportunity 


for miking ficst-hand msasurements, to deaw and interpret simple diagrams, to furnish drill in fundamental 
operations and at the same time to give some useful information. 





Paper. Price, 25 cents. Single copy, postpaid, 30 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 























